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ABSTRACT 


This is an exploratory study of students’ reactions to a hybrid homiletics course. 
The goals of the study were twofold: (1) assist in the design and implementation of a 
prototype hybrid, preaching course; and (2) conduct the study to determine students’ 
reactions to the design and implementation of the course. Two questions framed the 
study to ascertain students’ feelings regarding how the course was designed to deliver 
content: (1) How would students react to a prototype hybrid course in preaching? (2) 
What recommendations would students offer to enhance learning and improve future 
hybrid course development? 

Data was collected by electronic survey, focus groups and individual interviews. 
The data confirms that course design (1) is essential to ensure optimal learning for 
students, (2) is essential for students to perform well in a hybrid course, (3) is directly 
correlated to students’ attitudes and perceptions of the course overall satisfaction with the 


course. 


Vili 


CHAPTER 1 


AN EXPLORATORY STUDY OF HYBRID COURSE MANAGEMENT IN 
HOMILETICS IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


Technology is not what it used to be. In the last three decades, technology has 
evolved at an accelerated pace, causing a shift in religious course management and 
theological education.’ Specifically, technology in education extends beyond the 
traditional library with words printed in books.” Today is the Age of the Kindle,’ the 
personal electronic library. This is also the era of SKYPE (telephone and 
videoconference calls by personal computer); smart phones (with computer and Internet 
capabilities); global positioning systems (GPS give verbal directions); and social 
networking via the Internet (MySpace, Twitter, and Facebook where people make 
‘friends’). In fact, it is the Internet, or World Wide Web,’ that makes vast amounts of 
information available to anyone with access to a computer. This is twenty-first century 
technology. 

These advances in technology have signaled an increased demand for integrating 
technology in theological education.” The current research utilizes a qualitative method 


of exploratory study of hybrid course management in homiletics in theological education. 


" Mary E. Hess, Engaging Technology In Theological Education: All That We Can't Leave Behind 
(New York: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, Inc., 2005), 32-33. See also Jan Viktora, “Not Just One 
More Good Idea: A Reflection on the Integration of Digital Technology in Theological Education,” 
Theological Education 41, no. 1 (2005): 39. 

Walter Ong, Orality and Literacy (New York: New York, 1982), 5-13. Primary orality contrasts 
with literacy; secondary orality is high-tech culture. Though words are grounded in oral speech, writing 
locks them into a visual field forever. 

* This is author’s phrase. 

* The Internet was designed for the military and only made available to the public in 1991. 

° Delamarter, Steve and Brunner, Daniel L. “Theological Education and Hybrid Models of 
Distance Learning,” Theological Education 40, no. 2 (2005): 145-164. 


The research was conducted at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, using a sample 
from the population comprised of students at the Charlotte, North Carolina and Boston, 
Massachusetts campuses. 

Given technological devices and virtual spaces, we no longer live in the post- 
Industrial Revolution, according to Collins and Halverson. We are going through the 
Information Revolution or the Knowledge Revolution, “fueled by personal computers, 
video games, the Internet, and cell phones.” These recent technological advances have 
much ado with theological education. In other words, recent technological advances have 
potential to contribute much to theological education. Why is that? 

Theological educators will see a change in students’ learning preferences in their 
classrooms. While there is a growing trend toward retired and second career individuals 
attending seminary,’ many students, and prospective students, are “digital natives” or part 
of the “net generation.”® Students, or prospective students, who are retired or second 
career may be “Digital Settlers” or “Digital Immigrants.” Settlers and Immigrants grew 
up in the evolution-from-typewriter-to-word processer age and the analog-only world. 
But they either helped shape today’s digital environment (Digital Settlers) or learned late 
in life how to use today’s technology (Digital Immigrants).? The digital natives, or net 


generation, were born during or after the 1980s.'° Desiring to attend seminary with 


° Alan Collins and Richard Halverson, Rethinking Education In The Age of Technology: The 
Digital Revolution and Schooling in America (New York: Teachers College Press, 2009), 4. 
” Melba Newsome, “Holy Rollers: Why Boomers Are Going To Divinity School,” Time.com, 
http://www.time.com/time/magazine/article/0,9171,2043476,00.html (accessed February 6, 2011). 
* Marilee Sprenger, “Focusing Today’s Digital Brain, ” Educational Leadership, September 2009, 
34-39, http://scholar.google.com/scholar?hl=en&q=marilee+sprenger+focusing+today%27s+digital+ 
brain&btnG=Search&as_ sdt=0%2C22&as_ylo=&as_vis=0 (accessed March 11, 2010). 
* John Palfrey and Urs Gasser, Born Digital: Understanding The First Generation Of Digital 
Natives (New York: Basic Books, 2008), 3-4. 
° According to Chen, there are two generations of digital natives. The first generation used word 
processors and used the Internet only occasionally. The second generation was born during the tum of this 
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minimal time away from home, adult students!’ from both eras are demanding hybrid’? 
and online courses. 

They desire courses in these formats because first, their lives are interlinked with 
highly sophisticated and virtual means of communications.'? Hybrid and online courses 
are a natural way of life for some of them, especially if they completed part of their 
undergraduate degrees in an online format. The way they access information (Kindle, 
smart phone or computer) motivates the way they want to access and pursue a theological 
education. Second, for many prospective students, online and hybrid courses permit 
more fluid, and flexible access to seminary. ao Adult, non-traditional, students want to 


remain in their current ministries or occupations while they attend seminary. The hybrid 





century, are comfortable with multimedia Internet as the “world’s digital library” and “has only known 
powerful multimedia computers, capable of editing video and storing tens of thousands of photos and 
thousands of songs.” Milton Chen, Education Nation: Six Leading Edges of Innovation in our Schools 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2010), 215-216. 

" There are several models and theories of adult learning, or andragogy. Although the debate still 
goes on, there are new advancements in the field of adult learning principles that are applicable to all adult 
learnmg situations. Some practitioners focus on the individual differences learning perspectives from the 
aspects of psychology, developmental and lifespan development. Malcolm S. Knowles, Elwood F. Holton, 
II; and Richard A. Swanson, The Adult Learner (Oxford: Elsevier Inc., 2005), explore the concept of 
adults controlling their own learning from a Human Resource Development perspective. Swanson, in 
particular, offers that adults (1) determine their own learning needs; (2) create and implement their own 
learning; and (3) self-access their learning. 165-230. 

” According, to the Learming Technology Center (LTC) website, ‘hybrid’ is synonymous with the 
term ‘blended.’ The LTC defines hybrid/blended courses as where 20% or more of the traditional face-to- 
face classroom time is replaced by online assignments and activities. For this project, the term ‘hybrid’ is 
used with the understanding the course is comprised of both traditional and online elements. There is face- 
to-face interaction with the professor and students along with web-based learning activities and 
assignments. The learning activities require students to work alone or in groups. 

SeWe are also learning from the biologists who study such things that we have to take seriously 
the ways in which people engage, resist, contest, and in other ways play with mass media. Media culture — 
which is increasingly digitally created and mediated — is the water in which all of us swim.” Mary E. Hess, 
Engaging Technology in Theological Education: All that We Can’t Leave Behind (New York: Rowman & 
Littlefield Publishers, Inc, 2005), 30. 

“The hybrid program is being conceived and executed in a way that makes it unnecessary for 
students to pull up stakes and move in order to get a theological education. The implications of this are 
staggering. This ts not just a new way to capture old market share; it is a way to create new market share.” 
Steve Delamarter, “A New Tool or a New way of Doing Theological Education?” Theological Education 
41, no.1 (2005): 09. 


course provides a feasible opportunity for them to accomplish their goals. The hybrid 
course is the second potential contribution to theological education. 

Hybrid courses are delivered using the Internet and other media. These courses 
generally use a classroom management system (CMS)!° to deliver course content. 
Students locate a number of assignments in the CMS then complete and submit them 
using the CMS. The course content may direct them to additional resources and activities 
to integrate what they learn into practical experiences. 

Leaders and educators in theological schools recognize the demand for hybrid and 
online'® courses in theological education. When you search the Association of 
Theological Schools (ATS) website, you quickly discern there are a number of ATS 
institutions that offer online courses. There are 114 (of 260) ATS accredited schools that 
offer some type of distance education (one or more courses)’ in the form of fully online 
courses or hybrid courses. Representing 43.8% of ATS institutions, these seminaries 
provide options for prospective students in their search for a theological education. This 
is a significant number of schools using technology to enhance course offerings. The 
goal is a more global theological classroom. 

“In March 2008, ATS sponsored a workshop for persons identified by their 
institution whose work included what was broadly defined as educational technology. 


The Technology in Theological Education Group (TTEG), born at that workshop, aims to 


© A CMS, also called a learning management system (LMS), is software platform that allows 
professors to deliver instructional content and learning activities to students using multimedia. Students 
can obtain and post assignments as well as receive feedback on assignments from the instructor. 
Depending on course design, students may interact with peers and the professor in blogs or discussion 
forums. 

'® Online courses are delivered completely by electronic media. There are email conversations but 
there is no face-to-face interaction with an instructor. 

"’ This is based on a physical count (January, 2011) of schools listed on the ATS website as 
offering distance education or online courses. 


facilitate the development of teaching and learning environments that use communicative 


media.”!® 


Whether by reaction or proactive planning, seminaries are addressing the 
demands for more online course options and exploring the viability of technology in 
theological education. 

Several concerns and issues for theological leaders and educators about 
technology in the classroom surfaced, which informed important research questions. One 
scholar identified a number of these concerns subsequent to a study of 43 seminary 
leaders. He categorized the issues as: (1) practical and personal; (2) pedagogical and 
educational; and (3) philosophical and theological.” In light of the ‘invasion’ of 
technology into the theological classroom, what about the students? What concerns and 
perceptions about a hybrid, preaching course, do students have? 

Although students desire flexible options for theological education, how would 
students react to a prototype hybrid course in preaching? What suggestions would they 
have, as end-users, for a hybrid course in preaching? In addition, how would students 
feel about community in the class? How would they evaluate the course? These two 
questions focus the research. Why would a seminary offer a hybrid course in preaching, 
a practical aspect of ministry? This question is foundational to the discussion. 

Current research reveals a gap in knowledge in how technology aids course 
management in homiletics. The purpose of the current research is to benchmark, for 


current and future researchers, how technology effects course management of homiletics 


in religious education using a hybrid approach. Goals for this project were twofold: (1) 


'S The Association of Theological Schools: The Commission on Accrediting 
http://www.ats.edu/LeadershipEducation/Pages/TechnologyinTheologicalEducation.aspx (accessed January 
3, 2011). 

° Delamarter, “Theological Educators and their Concerns about Technology,” Teaching Theology 
and Religion 8, no.3 (July 2005): 132-139. 


assist in the design and implementation of a prototype hybrid, preaching course and (2) 
evaluate the final course at Level 1 of Kirkpatrick’s five stages of evaluation, that of 
reaction.” Designing the course involved analyzing the existing course and syllabus 
goals, completing a task analysis to outline goals and objectives congruent with hybrid 
learning; identifying learning and assessment activities for the hybrid format; developing 
activities and content based on the new syllabus, and implementing the course. 
Evaluating the course involved collecting data and feedback from course participants 
using a customized survey,”’ focus groups, and individual interviews. The findings were 
used to provide recommendations for subsequent courses.”* 

Chapter | presents the current state of affairs and the problem for the current 
research project. The chapter outlines the problem statement, geographical location, 
population, and sample frame. The purpose and significance of research is provided. 
The conceptual frame is introduced with the research questions. The methodology and 
data collection are briefly described. 

Chapter 2 explores the relative literature for integrating a hybrid course in 
preaching in a theological curriculum. This chapter provides resources for education and 
technology, preaching and technology, as well as characteristics of hybrid courses 
including hybrid course design. The discussion is framed in the context of (1) strategic 
vision of a theological institution for initiating hybrid courses and programs, (2) 


contextualization as the inheritor of vision, and (3) concerns for technology in theological 


* James D. Kirkpatrick and Wendy Kayser Kirkpatrick, Kirkpatrick Then and Now: A Strong 
Foundation for the Future. (Saint Louis: Kirkpatrick Partners, LLC, 2009), 3-4, “There is a high correlation 
between Level | Reaction scores and learning. Positive reaction may not ensure learning, but negative 
reaction almost certainly reduces the possibility of it occurring.” 

2 The survey was a customized qualitative data collection instrument, which met validation and 
reliability requirements. 

” D, Randy Garrison and Norman D. Vaughan, Blended Learning in Higher Education 
Framework, Principles, and Guidelines (San Francisco: John Wiley and Sons, 2008), 177-179. 


education. Also, since technology in general higher education is so prevalent,”* what are 
current views on the topic? What are the implications of technology in education, 
learning, and in a preaching course? 

The project methodology is described in detail in Chapter 3. A discussion of the 
course design, data collection procedures, research instrument and the rationale of the 
study are detailed. This chapter responds to the concern of how to maintain academic 
standards in hybrid courses. 

Chapter 4 highlights a summary of feedback from students. An evaluation of data 


results, interpretation, recommendations, and observations, conclude the study. 


* Garrison and Vaughan, Blended Learning in Higher Education, 49, “A recent survey of e- 
learning activity at 274 colleges and universities in the United States found that 80 percent of 
undergraduate and graduate higher education institutions and 93 percent of doctoral institutions offer 
hybrid or blended learning courses (Arabasz & Baker, 2003). Moreover, most institutions of higher 
education are being challenged with regard to the quality of the undergraduate learning experience and, as a 
result, are inevitably actively redesigning their courses and programs to integrate communication and 
Internet technologies (Twigg, 2003).” 


CHAPTER 2 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Introduction 

This project explores the reactions of seminary students to a hybrid course in 
homiletics (or preaching) at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary (GCTS). The goals 
for this project were twofold: (1) assist in the design and implementation of a prototype 
hybrid, preaching course and (2) evaluate the final course at Level 1 of Kirkpatrick’s 
four-stage evaluation, that of reaction. Within the framework of the first goal, the value 
of mission and vision for theological institutions in implementing a hybrid course is 
discussed. In light of contextualization, how might hybrid courses complement vision? 
This discussion responds to the first question in the previous chapter of why a theological 
institution would offer a hybrid course. 

The framework of discussion for the second goal explores some ideas relative to 
the literature on students’ reactions to technology in education, on technology in 
education, technology and communication in current education, and the implications for 
technology in theological education. Also, what is the relationship between technology, 


theological education and preaching? 


Vision: Strategic Integration of Technology In The Hybrid Format 
With the first goal in mind, vision plays a pivotal role in the decision to develop 
hybrid courses and programs.’ The mission of Gordon-Conwell is to “prepare men and 


' Hybrid programs are full degree programs, as opposed to a single course, completed over a 
designated number of years. Students begin classes as a cohort, meaning everyone takes the same classes 


women for ministry at home and abroad.” In short, students are to: Live Biblically, Think 
Theologically, Engage Globally. This is consistent with the school's core articles” and 
provides insight into the vision for the school. Vision invites self-assessment, then 
anticipates and plans strategically for change. As a result, a clear understanding of vision 
and mission is pivotal before introducing hybrid courses into the curriculum. 

Theological educators understand the importance of a clearly defined 
vision technology in seminary classes. Mary Hess invites an understanding of 
pedagogical mission and clarification of goals for any theological institution 
considering integrating more technology into the curriculum.’ Steve Delamarter 
emphasizes that the first challenge of strategic uses of technologies for theological 
education is vision. Subsequent to a 2003 study of forty-three seminaries and how 
they use technology, he reported, “We are locked in to our current vision.” He 
poses and answers questions for theological educators as they plan strategically in 
pursuit of their mission to use technology in the classroom.* Jan Viktora is 


forward thinking in his belief that theological educators should embrace digital 





at the same time. Generally, the time required on campus, or residency for a hybrid program, is longer than 
the time required for a single course. Hybrid programs may require two to three weeks, during pre- 
determined time periods, on campus. 

* The specifics of the GCTS mission are: (1) To encourage students to become knowledgeable of 
God's inerrant Word, competent in its interpretation, proclamation and application in the contemporary 
world; (2) To maintain academic excellence in the highest tradition of Christian scholarship in the teaching 
of the biblical, historical and theological disciplines (3) To train and encourage students, in cooperation 
with the Church, to become skilled in ministry; (4) To work with the churches towards the maturing of 
students so that their experiential knowledge of God in Christ is evidenced in their character, outlook, 
conduct, relationships and involvement in society; (5) To provide leadership and educational resources for 
shaping an effective evangelical presence in Church and society; and (6) To develop in students a vision for 
God's redemptive work throughout the world and to formulate the strategies that will lead to effective 
missions, evangelism and discipleship. 

> Mary E. Hess, Engaging Technology In Theological Education: All That We Can’t Leave Behind 
(New York: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, Inc., 2005), 32-33.. 

“ Steve Delamarter, “Strategic Planning to Enhance Teaching and Learning with Technology,” 
Teaching Theology and Religion 9 no. 1 (2006): 9, http://onlinelibrary.wiley.com /doi/10.1111 4.1467- 
9647.2006.00256.x/abstract (accessed June 11, 2010). 


natives and explore effective ways to use technology to address their thinking 
patterns.” He believes: 

The impact of our experimentation can have a cascading effect if we follow 

through with ongoing critical reflection on the purposes of theological education 

in the light of the changing worlds into which we send our graduates. In the end, 
it is not about becoming an aficionado of computer dexterity. It is a matter of 
using the potential of new teaching tools to develop and sustain excellence in 
theological learning and excellence in pastoral service.° 

In essence, vision denotes visualization for a time other than ‘today’ or the ‘here 
and now.’ However, Delamarter notes that vision must be combined with “the right 
combination of approaches” for enhancing teaching and learning with technology. Truly 
strategic planning incorporates an understanding of the intricacies between four sets of 
details: models of faculty involvement, models of IT support, the delivery system model, 
and models of student involvement. Models of faculty involvement have to do with the 
learning curve for faculty to use new equipment and digital processes. Models of IT 
support consider details such as the technology infrastructure, personnel hours for initial 
deployment and ongoing support, implementation and ongoing training for all end-users, 
and instructional technologists with both technology and pedagogy skills. ’ 

Details for delivery system models consider the impact the system will have on 
faculty members, students, and IT personnel. Delivery systems selected may support 
face-to-face interaction, synchronous distance programs, asynchronous distance 
programs,” or hybrid courses and programs. Face-to-face delivery is the traditional 

° Jan Viktora, “Not Just One More Good Idea: A Reflection on the Integration of Digital 
Technology in Theological Education,” Theological Education 41, no. 1 (2005): 39. 

* Jan Viktora, “Not Just One More Good Idea,” 43. 

’ Steve Delamarter, “Strategic Planning,” 14-18. 

® Asynchronous courses or programs are facilitated by email or discussion boards. Synchronous 
courses are facilitated by videoconference and chat, providing more “real time” interaction. Stefan 


Hrastinsk, “Asynchronous and Synchronous E-Learning: A Study Of Asynchronous And Synchronous E- 
Learning Methods Discovered That Each Supports Different Purposes,” Educause Quarterly 31, no. 4 
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classroom lectures enhanced with Internet access, document cameras, and interactive 
white boards as examples. The synchronous distance programs involve the professor’s 
efforts to engage students in a live classroom and students at a distance via 
videoconference at the same time. In this case, IT must install and maintain 
videoconference hardware and software and students must ensure their equipment 
standards are adequate for the class. For asynchronous programs, licenses and servers 
must be purchased and training must be provided for systems like Blackboard or WebCT. 
Students must learn the new technology along with faculty, who may also learn 
pedagogical principles to integrate with the technology. Hybrid courses are most 
effective because of the combination of face-to-face and online elements. While the ratio 
of face time to online time varies for hybrid courses, the hybrid is considered an 
adaptation of traditional classroom time and, subsequently, meets ATS accreditation 
review standards.” 

Questions to consider for student involvement models include: (1) basic 
requirements to begin and complete the course; (2) training, support, and extent of usage 
for students to engage the course; (3) if students will construct digital materials; and (4) 
the requirement to become more information literate as part of their preparation for 
ministry to engage the culture. Additional considerations are (5) changes students must 
make with regard to their attitudes about learning; (6) if technical savvy and information 
literacy will create a new standard for entrance requirements, grading and graduation 


requirements; (7) access to support services like library resources, financial aid and 





(2008): par. 4-5, http://www.educause.edu/EDUCAUSE+ Quarterly/EDUCAUSEQuarterly 
MagazineVolum/ AsynchronousandSynchronousELea/163445 (accessed February 15, 2011). 
° Delamarter, “Strategic Planning,” 17-20. 
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academic advising; and (3) how student lives will be affected by their ability to 


participate in hybrid courses or programs. '° 


Why Hybrid Courses? 

Remembering the byline for GCTS (Live Biblically, Think Theologically, Engage 
Globally), contextualization inherits vision. Hybrid courses can be thought of as the best 
of two worlds, traditional face-to-face classes and distance (or online) classes. They 
enhance contextual ministry and offer benefits for theological institutions as well as for 
students. Interestingly, because seminaries are considered ‘hybrid’ institutions, they have 
formational and intellectual responsibility for students who find themselves in the same 


‘hybrid’ positions personally and academically. 


Contextualization 
Scholars, in both general education and theological education, see contextual 
learning as most effective for individuals of all ages and in all environments. To support 
his assertion of the need to update curriculum for the twenty-first century, Chen argues 
that, “fields of knowledge have become more integrated rather than siloed.”’” He then 


chronicles several supporting examples “around the country that are redefining the 


® Delamarter, “Strategic Planning,” 20-22. 

"' Genie Black, “A Comparison of Traditional, Online And Hybrid Methods of Course Delivery,” 
Journal of Business Administration Online 1, no. 1 (Spring 2002): 2, http://scholar.google.com/scholar?hl 
=en&q=A+Comparisontof+Traditional%2C+Online+And+Hybrid+Methodst+of+Course+ 
Delivery&btnG=Search&as_sdt=0%2C33&as_ylo=&as_vis=0 (accessed August 8, 2010). 

”? Milton Chen, Education Nation: Six Leading Edges of Innovation in our Schools (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2010), 35. 
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curriculum to provide projects and experiences that are relevant to students’ lives, their 
communities, and the larger world.””* 

Regarding theological education, Aleshire expounds on a study by The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, “The Preparation for Professionals 
Program.” Charles Foster, head of the project, said that teaching in theological schools 
focuses on four areas: interpretation, formation, contextualization, and performance. '* 
Of contextualization, Aleshire says, “it relates to many activities in theological study and 
ministry practice. It is a way to bring religion’s long and ancient traditions in dialogue 
with current realities, and is a crucial form of theological learning.”’” Jenkins and Rogers 
present a number of authors’ examples of “contextual theological field education” that 
enhance the curriculums of the Master of Divinity programs at a number of schools. !° 


What does contextualization have to do with technology in theological education? 


Contextualization and Access to Seminary 

Access to seminary through hybrid courses allows students to remain active in the 
context of their local church, non-profit ministries, or the marketplace while attending 
seminary. Hybrid courses provide diversity in the curriculum that allows students — 
across the road, across the country, or across continents — access to seminary. While they 
may have discerned a call to seminary, their life circumstances, be it commitment to 


ministry, family, or financial, may limit their immediate ability to attend seminary. 


se as Coen Education Nation: Six Leading Edges of Innovation, 36-75. 
* Daniel O. Aleshire, Earthen Vessels: Hopeful Reflections On The Work And Future of 
Theological Schools (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdman’s Publishing Co., 2008), 64. 
a i eshite, Earthen Vessels, 66. 
"’ David O. Jenkins and P. Alice Rogers, ed. Equipping the Saints: Best Practices in Contextual 
Theological Education (Cleveland: The Pilgrim Press, 2010). 
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Hybrid courses (or programs) may permit them to attend one or two weekly classes, for 
example. Then travel time, especially for commuter students, could be spent studying 
and preparing assignments. Therefore, hybrid courses provide more students the option 
to maintain current ministry and local church commitments and access to the context 
seminary offers. Students are encouraged to continue in ministry and integrate what they 
learn in seminary with practical ministry. 

There are, however, instances where individuals may choose not to use 
technology or they have no access to at least a computer. The concer is that education 
will become the pleasure of the privileged while those without access will suffer 
dramatically. Lane, as well as others writing collectively on general education, envision 
solving this and other problems with open’’ technology and open content. They believe 
higher education should be fully open to everyone so that “the boundaries around 
learning would be wider still as the distinctions between teacher and learner and who 
produces the educational resources becomes even more blurred.”!® 

Aleshire notes issues of access specifically regarding theological education. In 
his critique of theological schools, Aleshire’s concern is cost and the current practice of 
awarding theological degrees at the post-baccalaureate level.” The ways higher 
education approaches access solutions for everyone having an equitable education will 


impact how people learn and the quality of learning. Those called to seminary will be 





When used, the term “open” or “open education” denotes the use of free resources, support and 
software to provide free education to everyone. 

'8 Andy Lane, “Widening Participation in Education,” in Opening Up Education: The Collective 
Advancement of Education through Open Technology, Open Content, and Open Knowledge, ed. Toru 
liyoshi and M. S. Vijay Kumar (Cambridge: The IT Press, 2008), 154. 

” Aleshire, Earthen Vessels, 17-18. 
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affected by these solutions. But what are the implications for contextualization, learning, 


and contextualization? 


Medium and Contextualization 

This question intersects the ongoing discussion of McLuhan’s “the medium is the 
message” statement.”” Ofa certainty, technology infuses media. Media affects people — 
how we think, behave, and communicate. It is the culture in which we live and, unless 
we shut ourselves off from the world, we will, in some way, be touched by the tentacles 
of technology. 

Felderman argues that Mcluhan’s statement has been misinterpreted and sets out 
to correct the misinterpretation. He states, “It is the character of the medium that is its 
potency or effect — its message.” His final thought is, “If we discover that the new 
medium brings along effects that might be detrimental to our society or culture, we have 
the opportunity to influence the development and evolution of the new innovation before 
the effects become pervasive.””' Hipps believes “the medium has far more impact on the 
culture than its content.””* Holmes’ argument for ‘medium theory’ is in agreement with 


McLuhan in that “old media become the content of a new medium (and) the new 


?° Marshall McLuhan wrote, “In a culture like ours, long accustomed to splitting and dividing all 
things as a means of control, it is sometimes a bit of a shock to be reminded that, in operational and 
practical fact, the medium is the message. This is merely to say that the personal and social consequences 
of any medium —~ that is, of any extension of ourselves — result from the new scale that is introduced into 
our affairs by each extension of ourselves, or by any new technology. Marshall McLuhan, 
http://scholar.google.com/scholar?hl=ené&q=the+ mediumtis+the+message+by+marshall+mcluhan&binG= 
Search&as_ sdt=0%2C22&as_ylo=&as_vis=0 (accessed February 1, 2011). 

71 Mark Federman, “What is the Meaning of The Medium is the Message?” from 
http;://individual.utoronto.ca/arkfederman/MeaningTheMediumistheMessage.pdf. (accessed February 1, 
2011). 

2 Shane Hipps, The Hidden Power of Electronic Culture: How Media Shapes Faith, The Gospel, 
And Church” (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2005), 38-39. 
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mediums that are made possible by old media can be viewed in a new way.” Tracing 
the evolution of written Scripture from scrolls, M. Holmes notes the similarity of the 
digital forms of Scripture to ancient scrolls. He questions the impact for the reader of 
reading Scripture in digital form, like a smart phone, (the extension) against printed 
form.”4 

Hess explores the issue and offers implications for theological education. About 
the field of media education, she says communication scholars are now talking about 
mass media as “sources of media-making materials...as cultural databases, of 
environments from which people draw materials and around which people create rituals 
that...construct meaning.” The consequences are two-fold with the first being meaning- 
making is shifted from the producer of the message to interaction between the message 
and those using it. This requires understanding how people use media and focusing on 
cultural intervention. Her second point is directly related in that educators must talk 
about mass media effects “in terms of how they shape our practices.”> How can “our 
practices” embrace technology and contextualization? 


To reflect on this question, consider Peterson’s statement, about reading Scripture 


to anchor the discussion of our practices for contextualization, media and technology: 


° David Holmes, Communication Ti heory: Media Technology and Society (London: SAGE 
Publications Ltd., 2005), 113-118. 

* Holmes, Michael, “From Scrolls to Scrolling.” Lecture Two of a two-day series presented by 
the Robert C. Cooley Center for the Study of Early Christianity, Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary — 
Charlotte on Friday, January 25, 2011. 

°° Mary Hess, Engaging Technology In Theological Education, 28. 
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Words spoken or written to us under the metaphor of eating, words to be freely 
taken in, tasted, chewed, savored, swallowed, and digested, have a very different effect 
on us from those that come at us from the outside, whether in the form of propaganda or 
information. Propaganda works another person’s will upon us, attempting to manipulate 
us to an action or a belief. Insofar as we are moved by it, we become less, the puppet of a 
puppeteer writer/speaker. There is no dignity, no soul, in a puppet. And information 
reduces words to the condition of commodities that we can use however we will. Words 
are removed from their originating context in the moral universe and from personal 
relationships so that they can be used as tools or weapons. Such commodification of 
language reduces both those who speak it and those who listen to it also to 
commodities.”® 


Digital natives and the net generation know nothing except the world into which 
they were born. They grew up connected and often require guidance toward a healthier 
balance at a young age.”’ And, unless there is a major breakdown of technology 
infrastructure, students will begin walking a path in the virtual world even earlier in life. 
The path they choose may be one where they are reduced to commodities. Others may 
have the advantage of being guided in a healthier direction. God is quite capable of 
encountering any of them and calling them to seminary. 

Those digital natives called to seminary trust they will be fed God’s Word, and 
fed what they can understand in a way they understand.”® How they learn is a 
consideration for vision and planning on the part of educators. Theological educators 
then, are responsible to feed their souls while being mindful of past possible effects of 
propaganda and information overload. Feeding them might be in the form of more 
structured mentoring or practical spiritual formation and discipleship. Therefore, “our 


practices” to ensure cultural relevancy may be affected by mass media, but not 


© Eugene H. Peterson, Eat This Book: A Conversation in the Art of Spiritual Reading, (Grand 
Rapids: Wm, B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2006), 10. 

*? Marilee Sprenger, “Focusing The Digital Brain,” Educational Leadership, (September 2009): 
34-35, http://scholar.google.com/scholar?hl=en&q=marilee+ sprenger+focusing+today%27s+ 
digital+ brain &btG=Search&as_sdt=0%2C22&as_ylo=&as_vis=0 (accessed March 10, 2010). 

: Douglas Thomas and John Seely Brown, 4 New Culture of Learning: Cultivating the 

Imagination for a World af Constant Change, (Douglas Thomas and John Seely Brown: 2011). They speak 
of a “new culture” of learning that forces educators to embrace change for the benefit of students. 
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manipulated by it. With this understanding, then theological educators respond by 
sowing the ‘seed’ into relationships with students who have been exposed to an untold 
amount of media communications. The work of nurturing the seed belongs to God.”” It 
does not matter if we sow in the ‘soil’ of technology in theological education or in the 
‘soil’ of contextualization. The command of the parable is to sow the Word and allow 
God to complete the work. This is “cultural intervention.” 

Hybrid courses and programs may be the contextual medium through which 
theological institutions engage those born digital, digital settlers and digital immigrants. 
Hybrids permit seminary students to continue in the context of ministry as well as engage 


in study in the contexts of medium and ministry. 


Strengths and Benefits 

Hybrid courses have potential strengths and benefits when compared to traditional 
and online courses.*’ For strengths, Brunner cites that pedagogically effective courses 
improve student performance and increase retention, give more flexible time 
management for students, and provide teaching-learning tools that are the best of 
traditional and online courses. Also, hybrid courses incorporate community for students 
because there are more opportunities for interaction (learner-content, learner-instructor, 
and learner-learner) and immediate, personal feedback to students through email, a 


weekly chat or asynchronous discussions.*! 


Mark 4:26-29. 

* Louis L. Warren and Harold L. Holloman, Jr., “On-line Instruction: Are the Outcomes the 
Same?” Journal of Instructional Psychology 32, no. 2 (2003): 148-151. 

*! Daniel L. Brunner, “The Potential of the Hybrid Course Vis-a-vis Online and Traditional 
Courses,” Teaching Theology and Religion 9, no. 4 (2006): 230-232. 
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Delamarter highlights the strengths of hybrid courses that may appeal to others 
deciding on strategies to implement technology in the classroom: (1) Student 
performance and satisfaction increase; (2) There is greater flexibility for students’ time; 
(3) Teachers have greater flexibility to accomplish course goals; and (4) There is 
enriched connectivity between students and faculty.” In addition, there are added 
spiritual and collaborative benefits of community for students and faculty. Also, 
community is an important element of hybrid course design that has the most effect on 
student learning,” perceptions and attitudes about the course. > Collaborative 
community is important because of the need for peer support and encouragement in 
ministry positions, especially in pastoral roles. What are the implications for community 


in hybrid courses? 


Commitment to Community 
Daniel Brunner notes that community enhances the learning environment. He 
argues that hybrid courses offer advantages of both face-to-face community and online 
community. He cites studies (Rovai 2002a; 2002b; Etzoni, 1991) to conclude that 
community is critical for hybrid courses. He notes that hybrid formats compensate for the 


weaknesses and the strengths of both face-to-face and online formats to form a viable 


32 Delamarter and Brunner, 150-151. 

pe Ralph Olliges and Sebastian Mayfood, “Teaching and Learning in the New Millennium: 
Transformative Technologies in a Transformable World,” Communication Research Trends 22, no. 2, 
(2003): 16-17. 

** Delamarter and Brunner, 153-154. 

** Lucy Barnard, Valerie Osland Paton and Kristyn Rose, “Perceptions of Online course 
Communications and Collaboration,” Online Journal of Distance Learning Administration 10, no.4 (Winter 
2007): 1-9. 
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option of community. ° Shore offers ways to establish “social presence” in online 
courses during the design process to provide collaborative community.*’ For some 
digital immigrants and settlers, there may be an adjustment in experiencing and engaging 
in community in the hybrid format. Digital natives, however, understand this way of 
community. Yet students’ desire for community and the fact that face-to-face time is 
essential for hybrid formats press the need to design collaborative community in hybrid 
courses. 

Part of the current study included brief, informal conversations with three schools 
offering hybrid and distance education courses. One southeastern Association of 
Theological Schools (ATS) accredited school offers options for full online degrees, 
traditional face-to-face, or a combination of both. Graduate master students in hybrid 
classes attend campus for two weeks, one week at two different times, during the year. 
These residencies fulfill the need for community and help abate any feelings of isolation. 

George Fox Seminary, similar to GCTS, initiated a hybrid homiletics course in 
the fall of 2010. A two-week, on-campus visit for students in the Master of Divinity 
program is an opportunity for cohort participants to fellowship. Students also attend an 
additional two consecutive days for sermon delivery as part of the hybrid preaching class. 

Dubuque Theological Seminary offers homiletics courses structured as hybrid 
classes for the Master of Divinity and lay education curriculums. Pre- and post-load 


work is required and structured around a two-week residential commitment. The director 


* Daniel L. Brunner, “The Potential of the Hybrid Course Vis-a-Vis Online and Traditional 
Courses,” Teaching Theology and Religion 9, no. 4 (2006): 231-232. 

*” Mary Hinkle Shore, “Establishing Social Presence in Online Courses: Why and How,” 
Theological Education 42, no.2 (2007): 91-100. 
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of distance education states they have been satisfied and surprised at the sense of 
community established by students in online programs. 

Meri MacLeod, Western Theological Seminary (WTS), documents that students 
“begin their courses online working in a highly collaborative asynchronous learning 
community.” Later they come to campus to experience the typical face-to-face classroom 
setting. The hybrid Master of Divinity program at WTS inserts two-week intensives on 
campus within two fourteen-week semesters.*® 

Each of the last two schools above provides opportunities for collaborative 
community for students. The time on campus is not static. In one instance, students are 
required to work in groups; spend time on library projects; and are provided Sabbath in 
periods of spiritual formation with faculty. 

Mary Hess views the importance of community by noting that Jesus taught 
drawing “on notions of relationship to carry meaning — siblings, parents, communities, 
and so on. He is most often depicted as teaching in the midst of communities, not in 
didactic, transmissive patterns of practice.”*” Hess then urges an expansion of vision by 
coaxing educators to explore the concept that the dawn of the World Wide Web was the 
dawn of global networking. In this world, classrooms are opened to a more diverse group 
of seminary students as they write Bible study plans that a specific congregation has 
requested for their context; or congregations work with students to plan prayer vigils for a 


specific reason; or communities use digital images to express mission prayer concerns to 


*8 Meri MacLeod, “Distance Hybrid Master of Divinity: A Course-Blended Program Developed 
by Western Theological Seminary”, Theological Education, 43, no. 2 (2008): 83. 
*® Mary Hess, “What Difference Does it Make? Digital Technology in the Technological 
Classroom,” Theological Education 41, no. 1 (2005): 80. 
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others.*” These imagined situations invite theological educators to consider a virtual, 
classroom community. Each scenario invites educators to reach out to a global network of 
communities and individuals beyond the boundaries of the traditional classroom. 
Marianne Mount chronicles the spiritual formation of ten undergraduate and 
graduate students in a fully online course over an eight-week period. The group 
“reflected on emergent themes about technology and the ways that it alters time, place, 
presentation of self, and relationships. Text as sacred, relational, presentational, 
communal, and transformational was explored, as was the nature and meaning of 
community.”*' Regardless if someone is a digital native, immigrant, or settler, some 


form of community is essential as part of hybrid course design. 


Potential Strategies for Institutions 

There are possible benefits of hybrid courses for institutions that may evolve from 
online courses. Outside of the capability of offering diverse courses for new and existing 
students, Olligies and Mahfood suggest consortium building can provide the broadest 
possible course from different educators. This involves sharing resources, training, and 
expertise among institutions. Within the institution, there is peer support, learning, and 
guidance in the implementation phase.” Although his focus of discussion is in the 
framework of how to develop online learning, there are strategic opportunities for 


theological leaders to consider for using hybrid courses in partnership with other 


“” Hess, “What Difference Does It Make,” 85. 

*' Marianne Evans Mount, “Presence in Distance: The Lived Experience of Adult Faith Formation 
in An Online Learning Community,” Dissertation submitted to the faculty of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State university in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in Human Development, Falls Church, VA: Marianne Evans Mount, March 19, 2008, ii. 

. Ralph Olliges and Sebastian Mayfood, “Teaching and Learning in the New Millennium: 
Transformative Technologies in a Transformable World,” Communication Research Trends 22, no. 2 
(2003): 6. 
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theological institutions. One example would be cross-registration of some courses or 


using hybrid courses for special presentations and lecture events. 


Improved Pedagogy 

Garrison and Vaughan say most traditional institutions erred in seeing online 
learning as a way to serve more students instead of serving current students better 
through improved pedagogy. This was prior to higher education acknowledging the need 
for new pedagogical practices as a pre-requisite to developing online courses.” 
Modifying pedagogical practices is a necessary requirement for hybrid course design“ 
and is an investment of time that will bring returns* for faculty and students. First 
faculty benefit from learning a systematic method of instructional design.*° Second, 
students learn in the context of ministry. That is, they bring skills and knowledge from 
personal experiences to share in collaborative community. This occurs during residencies 
on campus and in activities like discussion forums, group work, or blogs while off 
campus. 

Patterson also notes, each generation of communication corresponds to distinct 
pedagogical styles.*” With this observation, vision is critical to determine strategies for 
implementing hybrid courses. One key strategy is ensuring hybrid courses are designed 


as if they were new courses instead of modifying existing courses for a hybrid format. 


“ Garrison and Vaughan, Blended Learning in Higher Education (San Francisco: Jossey Bass, 

2008), 7- 8. 

“ Richard S. Ascough, “Designing for Online Distance Education: Putting Pedagogy Before 
Technology,” Teaching Theology and Religion 5, no. 1 (2002): 21 

* Daniel L. Brunner, “The Potential of the Hybrid Course Vis-a-vis Online and Traditional 
Courses,” aeeaching Theology and Religion,9, no. 4 (2006) : 234. 

“© David R. Krathwohl, “Stating Appropriate Education Objectives,” Curriculum Evaluation, 
(Heath Publication, 1974), 70. 

*7 Patterson, ‘ ‘Questions of Distance Education,” 61. 
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Course design includes, among other elements, goals and objectives, learning 
activities, selection of interactive elements, technology and software support. Student 
reactions to this project focus on various elements of the course. There are few studies 
that focus specifically on student reactions for hybrid courses. However, some general 
discussions and studies summarize issues related to students’ attitudes*® and 
perceptions.”” Bernard and others reviewed the literature to compare distance education 
with classroom instruction.©” Webster and Hackley, in an older study, examine teaching 
effectiveness in technology-mediated distance learning.*’ Course design is key to the 
successful implementation of a hybrid course. Planning with the interests of students in 


mind is important. 


Reactions and Attitudes of Students 
Few studies document the reactions and perceptions of students to hybrid courses 
in theological education. The majority of research is for online courses in the field of 
general education. Tallent-Runnels and others completed a review of the research of 
learners’ outcomes that included the cognitive (ability to think, reason, remember) and 
affective (emotions, feelings) domains. The current study explores the affective 


experiences. 





“ Olliges and Mahfood, “Teaching and Learning in the New Millennium,” 17-19 

” Lucy Barnard, Valerie Paton and Kristyn Rose, “Perceptions of Online Course Communications 
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Accessed at www.westga.edu/~distance/ojdla/winter104/barnard104.html on 01/25/2011. 

e Robert Bernard, et al, “How Does Distance Education Compare with Classroom Instruction? A 
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Tangible responses include those elements of course design and those under 
student control such as community (discussed earlier), workload, time management, and 
procrastination among others. “Intangible” responses include, or may be a result of, 
learning styles and demographics. 

The conclusions from their study are: (1) Students prefer to move at their own 
pace even though this required a high degree of self-management without being locked 
into completing assignments the same as others; (2) Online instruction provides 
convenience and autonomy. This positive attitude is more evident for computer-literate 
students with prior online course experience; (3) Online learning is as effective as the 
classroom; (4) Students in well-designed and well-implemented online courses learned 
significantly more than otherwise; (5) Graphic-based interfaces were more effective for 
students’ participation in interpersonal reactions.” 

One aspecy of Tallent-Runnels’ research review on learning styles is of interest 
for the current study. One group notes a study that explored “the interplay between 
cognitive learning styles and the effectiveness of online courses in delivering 
instructional content.” Students were designated as “wholistic” (view ideas as complete 
wholes without ability to comprehend the parts) and “analytics” (able to comprehend 
ideas in parts but unable to see the larger picture). The study concluded analytics recalled 
better on a “long-page” of material than wholistics. This data has implications for 


instructional designers to match learning environments with cognitive styles.” 


* Mary K. Tallent-Runnels et al, “Teaching Courses Online: A Review of the Research,” Review 
of Educational Research 76 no. 1 (Spring 2006): 115-116, http://www. jstor.org/stable/3700584 (accessed 
January 13, 2011). 

3 Tallent-Runnels et al, “Teaching Courses Online,” 110. 
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Elvers, Polzella and Graetz conducted a study on procrastination in online courses 
relative to performance and attitudes. Some of their conclusions are: (1) Students in 
online classes did not delay accessing their websites any longer than traditional students; 
but (2) There is a great relationship between procrastination and class performance and 
attitudes for online students than the traditional; (3) For their study, procrastination was a 
good predictor of performance for online students but not for lecture students. They 
surmise that lecture students “may distribute their practice with the material across time 
as they attend the lectures;” (4) Procrastination was related to satisfaction for online 
students but not for lecture students; (5) Procrastinators generally performed more poorly 
which likely led to their dissatisfaction with the course.** 

Of significance are the mixed feelings students have about the new technology. 
They are learning the technology in addition to learning course content. “In fact there is 
a high-attrition rate in online courses because students sign up for them thinking they can 
fit them into their already packed schedules and find that they had unrealistic 
expectations in how much time they would have to allocate for their studies.” They are 
surprised to learn they need the same amount of time — or more -- for a face-to-face 
course, given reading and participating in forum discussions. Olliges and Mahfood’s 
suggest students can discern the need for better time management if required to complete 
either an online or face-to-face orientation before being permitted to sign up for online 


Courses. vs 


- Greg C. Elvers, Donld J. Polzella, and Ken Graetz, “Procrastination in Online Courses: 
Performance and Attitudinal Differences,” Teaching of Psychology 30, no. 2 (2003): 161-162. 

°° Ralph Olliges and Sebastian Mahfood, “Teaching and Learning in the New Millennium: 
Transformative Technologies in a Transformable World,” Communication Research Trends 22, no. 2 
(2003): 17-18. 
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Brunner cites two studies to reason “that mature or adult learners, if they can be 
coddled through the ominous world of technology (preferably through face-to-face 
contact), can thrive in the hybrid environment and will respond favorably to high 
expectations from instructors.”°° One study in a theological setting concluded “a 
student’s age, ethnicity, and the number of previous online courses the student had taken 
have an impact on whether the student will pass an online course.””’ 

To review, the hybrid format brings together the best of both worlds so that 
students, educators, institutions and communities are the benefactors of a pedagogically 
designed course. Strategic planning is birth out of an institutions visionary self-analysis 
and the understanding that God is the one and only God of all times, cultures, and spaces. 
As a result, contextualization inherits vision because those in theological institutions 
understand students’ need to minister by hand and heart, not just head. For students, 
attending seminary and integrating contextual knowledge from ministry settings helps 
them to become better ministers. Students in hybrid courses and programs may learn a 
new, collaborative way of being in community where they learn from each other. Their 


success in the course and perceptions of it are directly correlated to instructional design. 


Technology and Theological Education 


Mirrored Relationships: Hybrid Institutions and Hybrid Students 
Is the hybrid course the anchor point of a unique relationship between students 


and the theological institution? Aleshire says seminaries themselves are “hybrid 


°° Daniel Brunner, “The Potential of the Hybrid Course,” 233. 

*” Murray J. Williams, “The Relationship between Selected Predictor Variables and Successful 
Completion of Online Courses at a Selected Theological Institution,” Christian Perspectives in Education 
3, no.1 (Fall 2009): 34-36. 
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institutions” (part of their identity in the church and part in higher education) with 
“implications both for the education that students encounter and the opportunities and 
stresses that schools experience.”°* Hawkins also emphasizes, “Theological education 
has always had one foot in the church and the other in the academy.’ The idea of 
seminaries as hybrid institutions raises the question, “Should an educational institution, 
which comprehends its identity in the church and the academy and in light of 
contextualization, understand the benefits for students to have the best of traditional and 
pedagogically designed hybrid courses?” 

Some students gain a hybrid education with one foot in the church and one in the 
academy. Students are similar to the seminary but different. As a type of ministerial and 
academic hybrid, students find themselves in the same environmental, emotional, 
strategic and logistical place as the seminary.” Students are ‘structurally’ the same yet 
they are different. What is the point? 

The hybrid theological institution and the ‘hybrid’ students are ‘mirror images’ of 
each other (the same) but different in many ways: (1) one is an organization and one is 
an individual; (2) one serves the collective church while one serves the local church; (3) 
one serves God by teaching and the other serves God by learning for the purpose of 
teaching. Students may be in different physical locale, but they exist in the same 
Christian era as the seminary they attend. They are committed to the same purpose of 


serving God. Yet neither the seminary nor the student can, by their nature, be who the 


** Aleshire, Earthen Vessels, 5. 

* Thomas R. Hawkins, “From the 3Rs to the 3Ws: Continuing Education in a Digital Age,” 
Quarterly Review: A Journal for Theological Resources for Ministry 24, no. 2 (Summer 2004), 169. 
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other is. They reflect each other because of their unique associations with the church and 
the educational institution. 

Instead of opposing views with no middle ground for discussion, a neutral venue 
for communication is necessary as theological educators explore the role of technology in 
the educational experience. *' The hybrid course serves as this neutral ground to evaluate 


and experiment with what will work and will not work. 


What are the Issues of Technology in the Theological Classroom? 

Steve Delamarter, at George Fox Evangelical Seminary of George Fox 
University, has written numerous articles chronicling the progress of technology in 
theological education. In a study of 43 North American seminaries to determine attitudes 
of theological educators towards technology, Delamarter asked the following questions: 
(1) What parts of the theological curriculum are you willing to trust to electronically 
mediated tools and processes? Where do you draw the line? Why there? (2) How does 
this relate to your vision of proper theological formation? (3) How does this relate to 
your vision of good pedagogy: (4) How does this relate to your understanding of the 
needs of the Church? Gordon-Conwell was included in this study. 

As a result of the study, Delamarter formulated a three-stage typology to describe 
how seminaries approach integrating technology into curriculum. In Stage One thinking, 
theological educators use net technologies as an appendage for boosting the class model 


of theological education. Educators “supercharge” their classes with technology and 


*' Steve Delamarter and Daniel L. Brunner, “Theological Education and Hybrid Models of 
Distance Learning,” Theological Education 40, no. 2 (2005): 146. 

* Steve Delamarter, “A Typology of the Use of Technology in Theological Education,” Teaching 
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smart classrooms. This stage also includes online access to library holdings. In Stage 
Two, educators discover the hybrid course — regardless if the course development is of 
substantial quality or not. Further dividing Stage Two, in JA, Delamarter states 
theological educators try to replicate their regular classroom delivery in electronic form. 
In Stage IIB, they realize their traditional approaches will not integrate with the new 
medium. Some professors will abandon the effort and others will persist.” 

General educators Garrison and Vaughan, call hybrid courses ‘blended learning.’ 
Like Delamarter, they recognize that changing traditional course content for hybrid 
courses requires work. Understanding the “broad range of flexible design possibilities 
and the challenge of doing things differently,”™ they believe “blended learning brings 
into consideration a range of options that require revisiting how students learn in deep 
and meaningful ways.” © Olliges and Mahfood, although discussing ‘distance learning’ 
as opposed to hybrid courses, state that in today’s information society, “the real value of 
the teacher has shifted from being able to provide lecture content to being able to package 
that content in a digestible manner.” Those teaching in virtual environments must adapt 
their teaching styles to meet student’s needs or program needs. Furthermore, one 
phenomenon in institutions of higher education is the practice of hiring in-house 
educators. This started with the realization that professors are experts in their fields of 


study, but have not had training in education.©’ 


* Delamarter, “Typology of the Use of Technology,” 138. 

“ Garrison and Vaughan, Blended Learning, 6. 
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In Stage //A, for those who persist in the process, there is open discussion about 
pedagogy and how to deliver sound learning experiences using technology. Stage JIC is 
characterized by thinking in terms of a hybrid approach to determine which components 
of courses should be done online. Garrison and Vaughan say hybrid courses have “the 
potential to transform the nature of the education experience with the use of direct and 
mediated communication and rethinking of the educational approach. 

Finally, in Stage Three thinking, institutions move from hybrid courses to hybrid 
programs, engaging new possibilities for transforming the classroom experience through 
new pedagogical discoveries.” 

Reflecting on this typology, Delamarter noted the transition between the first and 
second stages is similar to a chasm. An untold number of theological leaders and 
educators choose not to consider further integrating technology into the classroom for 
sociological, pedagogical, and theological reasons.” Using the aforementioned 
framework in a subsequent article, Delamarter outlined three categories of concern for 


theological educators. Those concerns are as: (1) practical and personal; (2) pedagogical 


and educational; and (3) philosophical and theological.” 


Practical and Personal Concerns 
These concerns are: (1) Costs associated with technology including many hidden 
ones; (2) Technology requires a lot of time and much of it is open-ended and ongoing; (3) 


Technology distracts from time to get tenured; (4) Hype can breed hysteria that makes 


® Garrison and Vaughan, Blended Learning in Higher Education 27. They provide a detailed 
appendix for designing and implementing hybrid courses, 181-187. 

® Delamarter, “Typology of the Use of Technology,” 138. 

” Delamarter, “Typology of the Use of Technology,” 139. 

” Delamarter, “Theological Educators and their Concerns about Technology,” 132-139, 
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priorities difficult to manage; (5) Faculty workloads and external commitments can 
prevent opportunities to dialogue about technology; (6) Faculty would lose copyright 
control of their original materials; (7) Faculty who worked through older forms of 
technology are not interested in repeating the process; (8) We have more than enough 
students already; (3) We’re not sure we have a distance market; (10) If we succeeded too 


much, we would end up closing our physical campus.” 


Pedagogical and Educational 

Under the category of pedagogical and educational concerns, respondents in 
Delamarte’s study express concern for the following issues: (1) An increase in student 
cheating; (2) The development of false online personae and faking presence; (3) 
Irresponsible behavior because of the online environment; (4) Spontaneity of the live 
classroom will be lost; (5) The possibility of technology initiatives being driven by 
adjuncts; (6) Lack of certainty that certain courses can be taught other than in face-to-face 
settings; (7) A question of whether some disciplines can be taught in the virtual 


baie (8) Will online forums prevent an appreciation for the physical use of 


environment; 
the library? (9) Can higher-order learning be taught in an online environment? (10) Can 


the same academic quality be ensured in a virtual environment?” 





” Delamarter, “Concerns about Technology,” 132-135. 

® Ttems six and seven are similar, as Delamarter notes. A preaching course and biblical language 
courses were cited for the sixth item. It appears the nuance argued for the seventh concern is that some 
disciplines will not integrate well with technology in the theological classroom. (There is very little 
difference between six and seven.) 

4 Some scholars are asking questions and exploring answers for teaching graduate and post- 
graduate integration of psychology and Christianity. They are concerned with practical personal, and 
classic integration in hybrid formats. Amy W. Dominguez, Mark R. McMinn, Gary W. Moon, “Teaching 
Integration Outside The Traditional Classroom,” Journal of Psychology and Theology 37, no.1 (2009): 48- 
53: 

” Delamarter, “Concerns about Technology,” 135-137. 
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Although it is listed last in a list of concerns, academic excellence appears to be a 
below-the-surface issue for most of Delamarter’s pedagogy and education category. 
However, stringent academic requirements can be designed for a hybrid course to address 
this concern. Garrison and Vaughan detail the specifics for ensuring academic quality for 
hybrid courses, from planning and design to evaluation.”° Ascough suggests that 
pedagogy should be the driving force in integrating technology into the teaching 
process. ”” Using the newest generation of communication aids, the classroom 
management system (CMS), the professor can structure and manage a course to meet 
current pedagogical styles. Then the CMS can be utilized to maximize hybrid 
experiences for students and educators. Once learning goals and objectives are 
established, the course is designed around those goals. In implementing a program it is 
good practice to communicate to students that hybrid courses are not easy and require 
daily”® or weekly activities. 

Professors can look critically at the goals and outcomes they desire for students, 
then systematically structure learning activities to progress to those goals. But there could 
be self-imposed problems by making only minor adjustments to existing courses to adapt 
them to a hybrid format.”” However, professors are not the only affected parties. Meri 
MacLeod notes that to integrate and sustain a hybrid/blended program, WTS learned 


several lessons. One lesson noted is a change for senior leaders: 


”* Garrison and Vaughan, Blended Learning in Higher Education, 105-179. 

” Richard S. Ascough, “Designing for Online Distance Education: Putting Pedagogy Before 
Technology,” Teaching Theology and Religion 5, no. 1 (2002): 21. 

One instructional designer interviewed by phone, said, “Students can’t hide from us. They have 
something to do every day. If they go missing, we go after them. We track them down.” 
” Laura Alonso Diaz and Florentino Blazquez Entonado, “Are the Functions of Teachers in e- 

Learning and Face-to-Face Learning Environments Really Different?” Educational Technology & Society 
12, no. 4 (2009): 331. 
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Likely, senior leaders will need to embark on their own learning curve as 
diligently as faculty. Most day-to-day decisions by academic 
administrators are currently based on the assumptions and practices of a 
residential paradigm. Administrators will need to gain a new 
understanding of the nature of distance programs, what they require for 
both educational effectiveness and long-term sustainability. ..Program 
assessment will take on a greater importance and challenge myths and 
models that rely on residential practices.*° 


Delamarter also states: 


As is well known, theological education is not populated with faculty 
members with extensive backgrounds in educational methodology; most 
arrive in the classroom to teach without ever having had any formal 
training in pedagogy (or androgogy, if you prefer). The promise and 
challenges of electronically mediated distance education are prompting an 
extensive discussion among theological educators about how to teach well. 
Surely this must be seen as welcome. 


Restructuring courses entails a type of task analysis to promote the practice of 
working backwards from the stated goals. In her review on learning and assessment in 
higher education, Jurkowitz notes that Diez and Blackwell and Wiggins and McTigue 
recommend “a reordering of the classic steps for instructional planning that were first 
articulated by Ralph Tyler® in the 1940s.” To them Tyler’s linear four-step process 
interrupts the critical connection between learning outcomes and their assessment: (1) 


state the instructional objectives; (2) select “learning experiences”, (3) organize these 


%° Meri Macleod, “Distance Hybrid Master of Divinity: A Course-Blended Program Developed 
by Western Theological Seminary,” Theological Education 43, no. 2 (2008): 85. 

*! Steve Delamarter, “Typology of the Use of Technology,” 137. 

” Ralph Tyler, “The Organization of Learning Experiences,” ed, Arno A. Bellack and Herbert M. 
Khiebard, Curriculum and Evaluation, (Berkley: McCuthern Publishing Co, 1977), 46. Tyler stresses that 
organizing learning should be intentional and focus on the outcomes that will impact the student positively. 
He states, “Without organization, learning experiences are isolated, chaotic, and haphazard. No matter how 
effective an individual learning experience may be, if it is not followed up in subsequent phases, it is not 
likely that significant changes will take place in the learner.” 
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experiences for instruction; and (4) determine means for evaluation. Diez and Blackwell 
“promote the development of broad learning outcomes (rather than numerous specific 
ones) to guide learning and assessment in the professional preparation of teachers.”** 
Wiggins and McTighe offer guidance to individuals lacking the pedagogical skills for 
restructuring courses. Examples of how to determine desired goals for a course are 
provided with how to ascertain the best methods to reach those goals.*4 

Krathwohl, similar to Tyler, emphasizes the need for stating objectives at several 
levels of the analysis process to “develop programs of instruction, lay out types of 
courses and areas to be covered, and for the general goals toward which several years of 
education might be aimed.”® Behavioral objectives help to “analyze broad goals into 
more specific ones” that are foundational for outlining components of curricular 


instruction. The also help specify “the goals of the instructional unit, a course, or a 


9986 


sequence of courses.”"” Krathwohl outlines a framework to assist educators to state 


objectives and build a sound curriculum.*®’ 
One other consideration for maintaining academic standards is student selection. 
According to Olliges and Mahfood, online courses should be designed around the various 


student learning styles and believe this is paramount to student success. The discussion 


* Carolyn M. Jurkowitz, “What is the Literature Saying about Learning and Assessment in Higher 
Education?” Theological Education 39, no. 1 (2003): 63-64, citing Mary E, Diea and Peggy J. Blackwell, 
Quality Assessment for Quality Outcomes: Implications for the Design and Implementation of Advanced 
Masters Programs, (Washington: National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education, 2001), 

4 Grant Wiggins and Jay McTighe, Understanding by Design, Alexandra, VA: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1998. The team used a template based on their framework to 
develop course outcomes and learning activities. The template was slightly modified later but the general 
idea remained intact. 

85 David R. Krathwohl, “Stating Appropriate Education Objectives,” in Curriculum Evaluation, 
Amo A. Bellack and Herbert M. Kliebard, Heath Publication, (1974), 70. Krathwohl is not a ‘current’ 
writers. Yet his (and Tyler’s) theories and observations are foundational to what is considered current 
pedagogical practice. 

* K rathwohl, “Appropriate Education Objectives,” 70. 

*” Krathwohl, 73-80. 
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revolves around teacher-centered or student-centered approaches to teaching. The 
concurrence is that neither approach works; instead it is a “negotiated reality” between 
teacher, student, and course materials that will succeed.** In a similar vein, George Fox, 
one school interviewed, does not admit everyone to its hybrid program. Students who do 
not fit the profile for successful completion of the program are advised to enroll in a 
regular Master of Divinity program. Administrators realized that students expected the 
hybrid course would be ‘easy’ or that students might lack the technical skills to function 
effectively in the program. Therefore, for the benefit of all, some students are not 


accepted to this completely distant Master of Divinity cohort. 


Philosophical and Theological 
Continuing with Delamarter’s study, the philosophical and theological concerns 
are: (1) You can’t do mentoring and character development and spiritual formation 
online; (2) It has to be face-to-face; *’ (3) Online education cannot capture our sociology; 


(4) It would thwart our moves to be intentionally cross-cultural; ”° 7! (5) We want to 


** Olliges and Mahfood, “Teaching and Learning in the New Millennium,” 19-20. 

® Lester Ruth, Asbury Seminary, chronicles his conversion and change of mind about the online 
environment when he seriously rethought his approach to teaching. Lester Ruth, “Converting My course 
Converted Me: How Reinventing an On-campus Course for an Online Environment Reinvi gorated My 
Teaching,” Teaching Theology and Religion 9, no.4, 236-242. 

* Some concerns of online theological education are addressed from the perspective of first- 
generation Asian American students. For instance, language barriers may impede orientation to the 
classroom management system; honor-shame issues surface because of the peer-review learning 
environment, and learning “online” English adds to the concern for some aspects of honor-shame. Roger S. 
Nam, “Online Theological Education: Perspectives from First-Generation Asian American Students”, 
Theological Education, 45, no.1 (2009): 59-69. 

*! Andrew T. Arroyo, “Tt’s Not a Colorless Classroom: Teaching Religion Online to Black College 
Students Using Transformative, Postmodern Pedagogy,” Teaching Theology and Religion, 13, no.1, 
(January 2010): 35-50. Arroyo “submits a theoretical framework for...the activity of teaching black 
students online using a transformative, postmodern pedagogy that is sensitive to black learnin ig styles. It 
also offers practical suggestions four course design and deployment in online religion courses.” 
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preserve the social location of theological education; (6) We’re opposed to online courses 
and limit the number that can be transferred into our program.” 
The concerns from Delamarter’s study can be categorized as issues that might be 
addressed with policymaking or course design. What media should be employed in a 
hybrid course (or online)? How often should students meet with the professor in person 
or by other means? How should students interact with each other to create community? 
What are the best practices for course design to deliver content without sacrificing 
academic standards? Some scholars have summarized studies of issues regarding online 
course integration and design, the effectiveness of media and course design,”® the 
evaluation of online courses,” and reviews of general assessment in higher education.” 
These reviews and summaries offer evaluative feedback on experimental projects for 


longer than the past decade. They are helpful for the process of converting traditional 


face-to-face courses to hybrid courses. 


Technology and Communication: Rethinking Education and Learning 
“The history of education has always been linked to the history of 
communication.” Elizabeth Patterson makes this statement then traces the link between 


education and communication from the mid-1800s through the twentieth century. She 





” Delamarter, “Concerns about Technology,” 137-139. 

* Mary K. Tallent-Runnels, Julie A. Thomas, William Y Lan and Sandi Cooper, Terence C. 
Ahern, Shana M. Shaw and Xiaoming Liu, “Teaching Courses Online: A Review of the Research,” Review 
of Educational Research 76, no. 1 (Spring 2006): 93-135. 

ot Ny, Benigno and G. Trentin, “The Evaluation of Online Courses,” Journal of Computer Assisted 
Learning 16 (2001): 259-270. 

ies Carolyn M. Jurkowitz, “What is the Literature Saying about Learning and Assessment in Higher 
Education?” Theological Education 39, no. | (2003): 53-92. See also Mark Wilson and Kathleen Scalise, 
“Assessment to Improve Learning in Higher Education: The BEAR Assessment System,” Higher 
Education 52, (2006): 635-663. 
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cites the birth and growth of distance education throughout the process.”° She continues 
that “each shift in communication also shapes our understanding of the nature of 
knowledge, and therefore of the nature of education.””’ With the transition from a 
typewriter generation to digital natives, it is important for theological educators to 
reevaluate the nature of knowledge, learning and education to address the new thinking 
patterns of this generation.”® 

The driving force of technology affects both general education and theological 
education. Some scholars argue engaging technology in all areas of education should be 
for the sake of learners, not for the sake of technology itself. Collins and Halverson use 
nine different scenarios to illustrate and introduce their discussion about how education is 
changing and how people learn. These scenarios involve individuals ranging in age from 
three years to retirement age.” There are no criteria to indicate that only certain people 
will interact with technology and media when it involves learning. 

Reflection on the idea of seminaries as hybrid institutions, with influences in both 
the church and the academy, prompts rethinking ways to address the burden of biblical 


illiteracy in the church.!°° “If theological schools wish to share their resources with the 


*° Elizabeth Patterson, “The Questions of Distance Education,” Theological Education 33, no. | 
(1996): 60-62. 

*” Patterson, “Questions of Distance Education,” 61. 

* Jan Viktora “Not Just One More Good Idea,” 

” Alan Collins and Richard Halverson, Rethinking Education In The Age of Technology: The 
Digital Revolution and Schooling in America, (New York: Teachers College Press, 2009), 1-3. 

**° Gordon-Conwell — Charlotte piloted a program in 2010, in partnership with local churches, for 
lay individuals to have a comprehensive view and understanding of the Bible. Called BibleJourney. the 
class is offered fall, winter and spring and growth has exceeded expectations. Technology and teaching 
assistants have far-reaching implications for improving bible literacy. 
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church they will need to find more ways to do this through mediated online teaching and 
learning opportunities.”"”' 

Reengaging the idea of technology for education and learning, there are other 
discussions for redefining education and learning. For McGrath, looking at students’ 
extracurricular digital activities is not about a generation gap but “leaving behind many 
traditional teaching arrangements in favor of something better.' Dalzial notes two 
successes and one failure of open education. The successes are the use of classroom 
management systems (CMS) and open sharing of educational content. The failure is the 
“lack of progress on ‘sharing pedagogical know-how’ among educators.”" Educational 
visionaries illustrate Patterson’s statement of each shift in education challenging our 


104 


understanding of knowledge and education." We have embarked on a major shift in 


communications. Recognizing where we are, will help to know where we need to go. 


Preaching and Technology 
Scholars who teach preaching are aware of the influence technology and media 
have on their audiences. They understand how media influences audiences, and that the 
first few seconds in the pulpit will determine if anyone listens to them or mentally 
‘clicks’ them off. Cargal notes that as early as 1911, the church recognized a strategy for 


its vulnerability to declining interest in Christian worship was to engage the use of film. 





‘*t Jan Viktora, “Not Just One More Good Idea: A Reflection on the Integration of Digital 
Technology in Theological Education,” Theological Education 41, no. 1 (2005): 40. 

* Owen McGrath, “Open Education Technology,” Opening Up Education: The Collective 
Advancement of Education through Open Technology, Open Content, and Open Knowledge, ed. Toru 
liyoshi and M. S. Vijay Kumar, (Cambridge: The IT Press, 2008), 12-26. 

1% James Dalziel, “Learning Design: Sharing Pedagogical Know-How,” in Opening Up 
Education: The Collective Advancement of Education through Open Technology, Open Content, and Open 
Knowledge, Toru liyoshi and M. S. Vijay Kumar, ed. (Cambridge: The IT Press, 2008), 375-87. 

“* Patterson, “The Questions of Distance Education.” 60-62. 
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Others were hostile and considered film a negative influence.’ Driscoll and Breshears 
acknowledge that even today churches are dying because they do not engage the culture 
in relevant elements. It seems churches would rather die than change. But Driscoll and 
Breshears offer a field guide for incorporating technology into worship — not for the sake 
of technology — but for the benefit of the message of the gospel.” 

Stott chronicles the history of preaching and also how the cybernetics revolution 
has impacted audiences.'°’ Holmes says Stott and D. Martin Lloyd-Jones both heralded 
the “impact of the communications revolution” and wanted to preserve traditional 
preaching in spite of it. But Holmes sees beyond the “medium of preaching” to changing 
times of “disturbing culture shifts” that affect Western thinking and living. Time and 
effort must be invested to understand these changes or preaching will become 
irrelevant.'°* The changing times are opportunities for churches and pastors to use 
technology to communicate and contextualize the gospel through preaching and 
worship.’ 

Media can and does influence how preachers relate to and affect audiences from 
the pulpit. Audience analysis''” is the discernment process, during sermon preparation, 


to understand those to whom we preach, so they understand what the Bible has to do with 





sii Timothy B, Cargal, Hearing a Film, Seeing a Sermon: Preaching and Popular Movies, 
(Louisville: Westminister John Knox Press, 2007), 13, quoted by Herbert A. Jump, “The Religious 
Possibilities of the Motion Picture,” quoted im Terry Lindvall, The Silents of God: Selected Issues and 
Documents in Silent American Film and Religion, 1908-1925 (London: Scarecrow Press, 2011), 7 (cited 
from Craig Detweiler and Barry Taylor, 4 Matrix of Meanings: Finding God in Pop Culture (Engaging 
Culture; Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2000]. 156-57). 

"6 Mark Driscoll and Gerry Breshears, Vintage Church: Timeless Truths and Timely Methods, 
(Wheaton: Crossway Books, 2008), 267-281. 

"7 John Stott, Between Two Worlds: The Art of Preaching in the Twentieth Century (Grand 
Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1989), 50-89. 

18 Michael J. Quicke, 360 Degree Preaching: Hearing, Speaking, and Living the Word (Grand 
Rapid: Baker Academic, 2003), 43. 

'*? Mark Driscoll and Gerry Breshears, Vintage Church, 267-274. 

110 Haddon W. Robinson, Biblical Preaching: The Development and Delivery of Expository 
Messages (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2001), 103-106. 
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their lives. Understanding the audience helps make the sermon relevant for them. The 
audience could be postmodernists who have declared war on philosophical 


' It could be an African-American audience who: (1) believes that 


foundations.'! 
knowledge and experience of God is not learned but lived; (2) experiences life having 
inherited a unique social situation in America; and (3) believes that God is involved in 
life in concrete and tangible ways.''? Regardless, preachers need to know and understand 
the people to whom they are speaking. Television and other forms of media have very 
likely influenced the audience to the point that they expect the sermon to provide the 
same effects as other forms of media. 

Since preaching is communication''* and there has been a continuous link 
between communication and education, each affected by technological advances, then 
technology in theological classrooms is unavoidable. Yet preaching is a practical 
exercise of ministry. Therefore, one scholar asks if the skill can be learned in the 
classroom or acquired otherwise.''* The feedback from Allen’s study indicates that 
seminary instruction is necessary for learning to preach; however, listening, mentoring, 


peer and parishioner feedback also play a role in the process.' A hybrid course in 


preaching can be designed to include these processes. 





! David J. Lose, Confessing Jesus Christ: Preaching in a Post-Modern World (Grand Rapids: 
William B, Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2003), 13. 

"? Cleophus J. LaRue, The Heart of Black Preaching, (Louisville: Westminister John Knox Press, 
2000), 5-6. 

"® Robinson, Biblical Preaching, 21-30. Robinson defines expository preaching as, “the 
communication of a biblical concept, derived from and transmitted through a historical, grammatical, and 
literary study of a passage in its context, which the Holy Spirit first applies to the personality and 
experience of the preacher, then through the preacher, applies to the hearers.” 

"* Ronald Allen, “Is Preaching Taught or Caught? How Practitioners Learn,” Theological 
Education 41, no.1 (2005): 137-152. 

"5 Allen, “How Practitioners Learn,” 138-143. 
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Summary 

Administrators and leaders have a vision to explore hybrid courses; but there are 
concerns about integrating technology into theological education. Scholars external to 
theological education envision redefining learning and teaching so students are equipped 
for their specific interests. Some envision using software for individualized goals and 
objectives. The implications for theological educators are: (1) seminaries will inherit 
digital natives; and (2) seminaries will do well to prepare for natives. Doing so involves 
converting traditional courses by analyzing the pedagogical process. 

The hybrid course is a framework to incorporate instructional design in course 
planning. Then integrity and content are driven by goals and objectives instead of 
technology being the driving force. How well a course is designed affects students’ 
attitudes and reactions towards the course. Approaching hybrid courses and programs 
from this perspective will answer some concerns of theological educators and 
administrators about maintaining academic excellence. 

Classroom management systems ensure the medium does not limit or “dumb 
down” the content. Nor does the medium guarantee the effectiveness or ineffectiveness 
of a hybrid course or program. Nothing inherent in distance education technologies 
renders them ineffective for delivering quality teaching and learning experiences.!!® The 
medium allows adult learners to attend seminary and retain the wholeness of ministries 
while building collaborative community that will harbor lasting relationships. 

Churches and preachers are well aware of the impact of technology and media on 
today’s net generation. They will serve God by acknowledging the needs for the gospel 


are the same as prior generations. 





"© Delamarter and Brunner, “Theological Education and Hybrid Models,” 148. 
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CHAPTER 3 


METHODOLOGY 


The purpose of the qualitative study was to determine student’s reactions to a 
hybrid homiletics course piloted at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary’s Charlotte 
campus during fall semester, 2010. The goal was to evaluate perceptions and attitudes of 
students toward a classroom management system (CMS) and other course design 
elements. Study results contributed to leadership decision-making process regarding 
hybrid courses and programs in the study of homiletics in theological education. Chapter 
detailed the research method, study sample course design, and described the study 
procedures and rationale. Chapter 3 addressed validity and reliability of the customized 
data collection instruments and provided specific data analysis. Data validity and 
reliability were achieved by using objective facilitators for focus groups and Survey 


Monkey to collect mixed content feedback. 


Research Method and Design 
The focal point of the study was to ascertain students’ feelings’ regarding using 
technology for a classroom management system to deliver course content for a homiletics 


class. The current research was a qualitative case study using content analysis both 


"James D. Kirkpatrick and Wendy Kayser Kirkpatrick, Kirkpatrick Then and Now: A Strong 
Foundation for the Future (Saint Louis: Kirkpatrick Partners, LLC, 2009), 39-40. Donald L. Kirkpatrick 
outlines four steps for evaluating training: reaction, learning, behavior and results. This exploratory study 

Jack J. Phillips and Ron Drew Stone, How To Measure Training Results: A Practical Guide to 
Tracking The Key Six Indicators (New York: McGraw Hill, 2002), 3-11. They add an additional level to 
Kirkpatrick’s steps: reaction (satisfaction), learning, application (implementation), return on investment, 
and intangible benefits (“data that either cannot or should not be converted to monetary values.”), 3-11. For 
Level 1 evaluation, “Most training programs are evaluated at Level 1, usually by means of generic 
questionnaires or surveys.” 
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qualitative and quantitative methods were used. Although quantitative methods were 
considered, the concept did not lead to the development of a hypothesis. Other methods 
supported the intention for students to provide data about their reactions and perceptions. 
Quantitative method allowed percentage comparisons. Qualitative method 
allowed flexibility to probe for clearer understanding of students’ comments and to 
identify themes. Using both, qualitative and quantitative elements permitted a correlation 
and comparison of data to ascertain how students rated reactions toward the course with 
perceptions captured in narrative format. If there were differences in feelings expressed 
while taking the survey alone as opposed to expressions with an interviewer or group 
facilitator, those areas could be assessed so underlying themes could possibly be 
identified. Research did not yield an appropriate data collection instrument, so a 
customized instrument was developed. Important research questions helped to guide data 


collection. 


Research Questions 

The purpose of the study was to explore students’ reactions to a hybrid, preaching 
course. Hybrid courses should be designed effectively or the course will negatively 
affect students’ learning experiences. Based on the first course, the study was conducted 
to identify themes and insights that might affect the design of the second preaching 
course. The following questions guided the study: 

Q: — How would students react to a prototype hybrid course in preaching? 

Q. — What recommendations would students offer to improve and enhance 


learning in the development of future hybrid courses? 
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Context of the Study” 

There were two study locations. The initial project design began solely as a pilot 
for the Charlotte campus. The Charlotte campus was selected because of its flexible 
degree program scheduling that allowed non-traditional, adult students to actively engage 
in ministry or career while attending seminary. The Boston campus was added to the 
study in June with classes to begin mid-September. Both campuses were similar in 
meeting the demands of adults in ministry by offering weeknight and weekend classes. 

The Charlotte class met weekly with the professor, Haddon Robinson,’ via Adobe 
Connect Pro.* The Boston class met in a normal one-weekend-a-month format with the 
researcher. Both campuses used Sakai for course content.° 

The Charlotte class tested the prototype as designed with 1.5 hours weekly video 
chats, weekly video vignettes and assignments, quizzes and other resources in Sakai. 
The Boston class tested the course using Sakai for resource materials to complete 
optional assignments, at their own pace, during the time between monthly classes. The 


Boston class had two major writing assignments and two major delivery activities. 





? For this pilot study, there were nine students in the Charlotte class and eighteen in the Boston 
class. Krueger and Casey say, “Participants are selected because they have certain characteristics in 
common that relate to the topic of the focus group.” With the inclusion of the Boston class, there were 
enough participants for a good sampling of data in two different locales and ministry contexts. 

> Haddon W. Robinson is the Harold John Ockenga Distinguished Professor of Preaching at 
Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary at the Hamilton, MA campus. He is also the Senior Director of the 
Doctor of Ministry Program since 1991. Robinson is the mentor for the Doctor of Ministry track, “The 
Preacher and The Message.” 

* Update: The second semester preaching class used Skype Conference with greater success. 
These were videoconference calls initiated by one individual who added participants as they came online. 
Skype is designed to function most effectively with up to 10 participants on a call. 

° Charlotte students met with the professor on a weekly basis. Boston students met monthly with 
the researcher. The assignments for Boston students were amended for a normal once-a-month weekend 
format after notification to the development team that the original course design was not intended for 
Boston. The common factor between the classes was the use of Sakai to access content and assignments. 

° Sakai is the classroom management system selected by Media Services as an open (free software 
and support) resource for the pilot course. 
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Assignments and quizzes in Sakai were optional for Boston students. In this scenario, 
there was more extensive coaching and feedback from the instructor since Boston 
students met with the instructor only once a month. The once-a-month format was the 
normal weekend meeting times on Friday evenings and all day on Saturdays. Additional 
technology components for students were in the form of direct feedback on assignments 


in Sakai, email and the telephone. 


Instruments for Data Collection 


Data was collected from both campuses using three instruments: an electronic 
survey in Survey Monkey, focus groups and personal interviews.’ Individual interviews 


were conducted only at the Charlotte campus. 


Survey 


A survey was designed® in Survey Monkey and students who volunteered to 


9 


participate had access to it for eight days.” With the option to opt out at any point, 


participants were asked to electronically consent to the survey before beginning. '° 





7 Richard A. Krueger and Mary Anne Casey, Focus Groups: A Practical Guide for Applied 
Research (Thousand Oaks: SAGE Publications, 2009), 2. “A focus group is a special type of group in 
terms of purpose, size, composition and procedures. The purpose of conducting a focus group is to listen 
and gather information. It is a way to better understand how people feel or think about an issue, product or 
service. Focus groups are used to gather opinions.” 

* Dr. Bryan C. Auday, Professor and Chair for the Department of Psychology at Gordon College, 
provided evaluative feedback. Bryan was project supervisor for two research projects in previous years. 

* Survey Monkey assigned each participant a number, useful for discerning Charlotte from Boston 
respondents. Due to a design error, the survey was not implanted separately for the classes as planned. 
Subsequently, each campus’ results were discerned by filtering participants’ feedback about Adobe 
Connect Pro, which Boston did not use. 

'° See Appendix I. 
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Of the 27 potential survey participants in both classes, 18, or 67%, completed 


some portion of the survey. Based on criteria to ascertain viable feedback, 14 of the 18, 


or 78% of responses were used for evaluation. '! 


A five-point Likert scale and open-ended questions comprised the five-section 


survey with 41 questions.’ Participants were asked if they agreed to voluntarily 


participate in the survey. Questions 1- 5 inquired of general information regarding 


degree program, time as a student, the number of Semlink’? classes taken, and previous 


online courses. The questions were asked to determine students’ preparedness for the 


course and the degree to which they were invested to complete coursework outside of the 


classroom. Questions 6-9, inquired of students’ use of available training resources for 


Sakai. Questions 10-26 sought to correlate training, course design and the effectiveness 


of Sakai for content and submitting assignments. Questions 27-34 asked about training 


for the technology; correlation of course with goals and objectives; course content; 


assignments and activities. Questions 35-40 evaluated training for Adobe Connect Pro 


and how it enhanced learning. Five open-ended questions allowed freeform responses: 


1. 


Be 


What feedback do you have about the course content, assignments, 
activities, or SAKAI? 

What feedback do you have about using ADOBE Connect Pro? 

What feedback do you have about other technical issues or the video chats 
with Dr. Robinson? 

What suggestions do you have to help in the development of additional 
hybrid (online and in class), and online courses? 

What feedback do you have about the effectiveness of the Forum, Wiki, 
and Blog to reinforce what you learned? 


' Three respondents opted out near the beginning or midway through the survey. These results 
were eliminated from the survey analysis. Results were also eliminated for the participant who did not 
consent to the survey. Each participant did not respond to every question. 

? Questions in sub-sections are counted individually. 

* Semlink courses are Gordon-Conwell’s distance education courses which include an online 
component. Students do not meet in person with the professor. 
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Interviews 

All Charlotte students participated in one-on-one interviews with the researcher. 
The interviews were conducted in person and by phone for seven days beginning 
Saturday, November 13, 2010. The questions asked were: (1) What were your initial 
thoughts and expectations about the course? (2) How has the course been different from 
your expectations? (3) Has this format been helpful for you to learn the material? (4) 
What are your thoughts about the class and module structure? 
(5) If you could change anything, what would that be? (6) How much time did you 
devote to the class outside of the weekly video chats? 

Additional questions were asked to clarify responses. Students provided 
information about (1) previous experience with online distance education courses, (2) 
their views on the class in general, (3) their perspectives on the behaviors and attitudes of 


peers, and (4) how they integrated what they had learned in their ministry contexts. 


Focus Groups 
Charlotte students participated in a Focus Group discussion via Adobe Connect 
Pro with two Media Service facilitators. This was completed during a video chat. One 
facilitator transcribed the responses and removed identifiers to ensure confidentiality. ‘4 
Boston students contributed to feedback in this format also. The conversation was 


recorded, students signed a waiver for the recorded discussion,'° and a professional 


4 See Appendix 2. 
'® See Appendix 3. 
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company transcribed responses. A local Boston pastor conducted the Boston Focus 


Group one Saturday morning. '° 


Selection of Course for Hybrid Development 


In planning for the development of a hybrid program, leadership determined the 
best pilot course would be a homiletics course. Preaching represents the communication 
of God’s Word. It involves the use of a number of cognitive and integrative skills to 
prepare (text selection and exegetical studies) and deliver the sermon (style, voice, and 
non-verbal mamnerisms). Then there is the Work of the Holy Spirit. Students may be 
evaluated on the theoretical communication concepts of preaching. Students’ personal 
styles of delivery could be analyzed and feedback given for improvement. They might be 
encouraged to allow God to work through the presence of the Holy Spirit. But how does 
anyone ‘measure’ the work of the Holy Spirit? Could preaching be taught effectively as 
a hybrid course? How would you demonstrate appropriate movement, eye contact, and 
good use of the voice?’’ 

A preaching course could potentially be the most difficult to deliver using the 
selected mediums. Therefore, PR601, Preaching: Principles and Practice in Preparing 
Relevant and Biblical Sermons, was selected for development as a hybrid prototype. 

The course would teach students an initial process to prepare a sermon and deliver 


a sermon. The process was based on the textbook, Biblical Preaching, by Haddon 


6 See Appendix 4. 

"’ W. Edward Farley, “Can Preaching Be Taught?” Theology Today 62, no. 2 (July 2005): 171-80. 
See also Ronald Allen, “Is Preaching Taught or Caught? How Practitioners Learn.” 7) heological Education 
41, no.1 (2005): 137-52. Scholars continue to discuss if preaching skills can be taught, if it is a skill or an 
art. 
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Robinson. Delivery skills were discussed in the textbook and modeled by the professor 


during video chats and in lecture vignettes. 


Course Design 


Technical Infrastructure 

There were three mediums of delivery for course content. The first technology 
delivery method was Sakai, the classroom management system (CMS). The Sakai 
platform was selected, according to Media Services, for several reasons. First, Sakai is 
an open (free) source with external support. Both these features significantly reduced 
costs for the institution. Second, Sakai was very intuitive and easy to use. Sakai had a 
number of easily accessible capabilities for instructors and students to use, like uploading 
multimedia (PowerPoint, videos, links to external sources, etc). Third, Sakai had the 
potential for interaction with other CMSs to share knowledge and information with other 
institutions or within an institution. Finally, collaborative community is easier to 
facilitate in Sakai with the wiki, blog, and forum discussion features. 

Within Sakai were the course syllabus, the course units and modules, the 
assignments, course documents, tests and quizzes, and the grade book. Other features of 
Sakai, such as discussion forums, wiki, and blog, may be used for a number of 
interactive!® assignments. 

The second medium for content delivery was Adobe Connect Pro, a 


videoconference platform. Adobe was used for weekly video chats for visual interaction 





** Students can interact with the content alone, with peers, or with the professor. Interaction may 
be synchronous or asynchronous. Synchronous interaction occurs when participants receive ‘real time’ 
feedback as in a video chat with peers and the professor. Asynchronous interaction happens when students 
post a comment or initiate a discussion in a forum. While someone may respond to that posting, the 
response time may be delayed. 
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between students and the professor. The phone was the third mode of delivery. The 
telephone was used for two reasons: (1) students’ equipment problems and (2) 
intermittent bandwidth problems that occurred with Adobe Connect Pro.'* A toll free 


number was provided with a code for students to join the class discussion. 


Systematic Approach for Training 

The course was designed to maintain academic standards as part of the 
requirements for the course. The outcome of the course was to assist seminary students 
to prepare and deliver expository sermons. Course content was based on Haddon 
Robinson’s Biblical Preaching: The Development and Delivery of Exposi tory Preaching, 
the required textbook for the course. 

The course was designed using a systematic approach to training.” A task 
analysis was completed in correlation with the textbook and the ten steps outlined in it. 
Given the primary outcome, instructional goals and objectives, as well as learning goals 
and objectives, were developed based on desired results for students. A template was 


used to document this information”! and to outline the course content in Sakai. 


Goals and Objectives 
Subsequent to the task analysis, the course was structured around five goals which 


were correlated to the textbook. The final outcome was to prepare and preach an 





® These occurred as a result of the contract terms with the provider. Media Services contracted 
for a specific amount of monthly bandwidth usage. That amount proved to be insufficient for the course to 
service nine students, the instructor, the teaching assistant, and the occasional monitoring of equipment 
issues by Media Services, 

Grant Wiggins and Jay McTighe, Understanding by Design (Alexandra: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1998). A template was developed based on this style of 
establishing goals and objectives. 

*! See the Appendix 5, 
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expository and biblically relevant sermon. The syllabus was developed subsequent to a 
task analysis of the traditional class format. Five goals were identified for the course and 
outlined in the course syllabi.” Each goal represented a major learning Unit and had 
supporting objectives. Depending on the material covered, one or more of the objectives 
comprises a Module, a smaller division of Unit material, for the participant to learn. The 
five Units were developed into 14 Modules or learning sessions. The syllabus was 
customized for each campus.” 

The outline template in Sakai for each Unit and Module includes: (1) Objectives; 
(2) What To Do; (3) Content: (4) Summary; (5) Putting It All Together; and (6) Next 
Steps. This design is consistent for each module so that the participants know what to 
expect (What To Do), can review the important materials (Summary) and easily locate 
assignments (Putting It All Together). Below is an illustration of the course template 
design for Unit 1 and Unit 2.% The Start Date indicates the date the students first had 
access to the unit. The End Date is the last time the unit was available to students. This 
feature allows the instructor to post pre-assignments for the course. Assi gnments may be 
written assignments for students to upload in Sakai or they may be reading assignments 


for students to complete in order to participate in the first class meeting. 





2 See Appendices 6 and 7 for Charlotte and Boston syllabi. Only the first section of the Boston 
syllabus is included. The difference between the two is a modification of the course for Boston students 
who met monthly instead of weekly. The goals and objectives were the same. 

* Although the goals and objectives were the same for both campuses, the Boston syllabus was 
designed so students had weekly accelerated assignments between the first weekend and the second 
weekend. This was necessary for students to cover course content required to prepare their first major 
delivery activity. Boston and Charlotte students had the same pre-course reading assignment. 

*Only Unit 1 and Unit 2 do not have smaller modules of materials. Units 4, 5, and 6 each have a 
common goal. The goal was analyzed and supporting objectives were categorized into smaller learning 
modules. Each module had more specific tasks for the student to accomplish the desired result. 


a2 











Start Date End Date 








1. BEFORE OUR FIRST WEB MEETING 2010-Aug-21 2010-Dec-31 
; 12:00 AM 12:00 AM 
1.1. Before our first Web meeting, you need to... 














2. UNIT 1 - THE WORLDS OF THE 
EXPOSITOR (Stott, chap. 4) 

2.1. Objectives 
2.2. What to De 
2.3, The Worlds the Expositor Must Enter 


2.3.1. Introduction - The Preacher as Bridge 
(Video) 


2.3.2. The Ancient World (Video) 
2.3.3. The Modern World (Video) 
2.3.4. The Particular World (Video) 
2.3.5. The Individual World (Video) 
2.4, Summary 
2.5. Putting It All Together 


2.11. Next steps 
Figure 1; Table of Contents for Unit I in Sakai. 




























3. UNIT 2 - WHAT IS "EXPOSITORY" PREACHING? 
Robinson pp.17-30) ~ 


3.1. Objectives 

ane 2010-Sep-1 2010-Dec-18 
3.3. The Definition of Expository Preaching 49-00 Ane ene an 
3.4. Unpacking the Definition 

3.5. The Role of the Holy Spirit in Preaching 

3.6. Summary 


3.7. Putting It All Together 
3.8. Next Steps 


Figure 2: Table of Contents for Unit 2 in Sakai. 

















* Note the title for each unit and the corresponding required reading for the textbook. 
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The table of contents is the same for each unit. As students begin the session, the 
supporting objectives are provided. The instructional objectives are also listed so 
students are aware of specific expectations. In essence, the instructional objectives guide 
the students through what to study. 


2. UNIT 1 - THE WORLDS OF THE EXPOSITOR (Stott, chap. 4) 
2.1. Objectives 







Module Overview: This module explores the idea that the preacher is wise to 
approach Scripture without personal prejudice. Also, being aware that the Bible 
was written for people living during a different time will help to make abstractions 
from that time to the present day. 







UNIT 1 GOAL: Identify critical considerations for expositors as they read 
the Bible. 










Objectives for this goal are: 


A. Describe the four worlds of the expository preacher. 

B. Give an example of the history, language, and culture of each world. 

C. Personally cultivate the four worlds as part of the sermon preparation 
process. 

















As you work through the various assignments, focus on the following: 


Learners will know / Learners will Learners will be able 
recognize / define / list: | understand: to do: 


The four worlds of the Their own prejudices Assess biblical, 
expositor, and be able to _| when approaching the modern, church, and 
give an example of the preaching task. personal dynamics. 

history, language, and 
culture of each. 
































Adjust sermon content 
to remain as relevant 
and accurate as 
possible. 


Increased sensitivity to 
the task of preaching as 
making the ancient world 
alive in the modern 
world. 









Figure 3: Goals and Objectives for Unit 1 in Sakai. 
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“Trigger Event” and Community 

A pre-course, weekend meeting was initially scheduled three weeks before the 
first video chat. *° This time was allotted to orient students to the course, for training, and 
for collaborative peer activities during time with the professor. This was changed until 
one month after the first class meeting. Subsequently, students ‘met’ each other during 
the first test sessions with Adobe Connect Pro and with the professor during the first 
video chat meeting. However, they were emailed with information to access Sakai and 
Adobe Connect with directions to respond when they completed the task. Then they 
were emailed with dates and times for test Adobe Connect sessions. Finally, they were 
emailed with instructions to begin reading early since the completed book report was due 
the second week of the class. Collaborative community was established during weekly 
video chats, assignments that included group work and extended lunch sessions with the 


27 
professor. 


Learning Activities and Assignments 
Learning activities, documented on the template for each module, were correlated 
with the final goals for each lesson. ”® The activities and assi gnments were evaluated and 
selected according to best practices for enhancing hybrid learning.*’ Some activities, 


such as reading and exegetical studies, were asynchronous (students worked alone to 





*° Garrison and Vaughan, Blended Learning in Higher Education, (San Francisco: J ossey Bass, 
2008), 7-8. They recommend ways to introduce students to the course using the technology and a pre- 
reading assignment or activity. 

* Update: During PR602, a video chat was devoted to a time of prayer. Students later 
commented how much this gave a sense of community more than anything else for the two classes. 

8 The training manual is included as Appendix 4. 

ap: Randy Garrison and Norman D. Vaughan, Blended Learning in Higher Education: 
Framework, Principles, and Guidelines (San Francisco: John Wiley & Sons, Inc), 2008. Garrison and 
Vaughan outline strategies and tools to correlate learning activities for hybrid course design. 


ap 


interact with course content). As an example, students were required to do pre-class 
reading and to select passages for preaching. However, students were also required to 
read Scripture alone, then interact with peers in a discussion forum, and finally discuss 
their ideas during a video chat. Interaction and discussions in the forum represent 
asynchronous interaction while the video chat discussion is an example of synchronous 
interactivity (real time). 

Assignments within the Sakai modules were created as active hyperlinks. This 


meant students only had to click on a link to go to the ASSIGNMENTS page in Sakai. 


Ble Beit Yiew History Bootnarks Too’ Help 

r<] Se & COREG tttesy/sakai gess.ccuyssi-porai/site/2d9af2 1-3060-4286-ad55- Lb 7iae7aat3/page/(Sc85302-30 2 hi Beg : a | 
@ Most Visited __ Getting Started » Latest Headlines 

beg : am © Search - WEMSN BE News © Celedrity © Video Weather . Hotmail @ Messenger © Games « LHesiyle Mf] Facebook & Tuntter 


(Curent Stugents we GETS Sakat: PROUL CBRL... x | 


2% Assignments 
Add Assigomentlist Grade Repo Sent View Reorder Permissions 


Assignment List 
below appears exacily as a student wil sea it, By sticking ‘Submit Wewing 4-28 2128 ttams 
ough th ani exactly ad et f, cludes = — 
ough the sss.arimant exactly as a student mil, including sal Sse han bee os 


Aussigyheweet alle ‘Steam 
|_| Batiween Two Works Report : . BO10 12.00 ane Sep 24, 2010 1155 pm 
Submit as Student ; i 
PASSAGE(S) for exptanstion exercise wud ... | Sep 27, 2010 1:05 pm j Sep 27, 2010 14.50 pn 
Submiz os Studanc i | i 
Group Wikt - Big Idea Listening Assignme.. , Graded Sep 1, 2010 1290 am {Sap 26, 2010 6.00 pra 
Submit a6 Student : i ' 
Unit 3, Modute 1 - Quiz: What's the Big ... \oraded Sep 23, 2010 12:02 pm ! Sep 28. 2018 6:30 pr 
Submit as Student i | i 
Group Wark in Sekai - Anatysis (Graded bsep 8, 2010 12°09 pm Sep 29, 2090 14:55 pm 
Submt a6 Student : | 
Jesus Loves Met iWo Submission Sep 7, 2016 12:00 pm 'Sep 30. 2096 11:55 pm 
Soomit 35 Student ‘ f 
Transitional Staterent far 2 TH 3:6-10 ‘Graded Sep 25, 2010 12:00 pm | Oct 4, 200 12:00 am 
Submit ac Student i 
\ 


Group Wiki - Sermon Listening Assignment... i Ne Subm:seion Sep 1, 2010 12:09 pm ' Oct 4, 2010 11.55 pm 
Submt ap Styiient | 
‘ 1 
Overview of Exegesis and Big Idea ‘No Submission Sep 24. 2310 12:00 pm Oct 4, 2010 11:55 pay 
Submit ar Student | i 
' 
‘Submit explanation topic | 
Submit as Student t H 
Explanation Communication and Outiina tOct $1. 2010 11:16 am | Oct 12, 2019 6:00 pen }0-120.0 
Submit as Student | i ; 
Homiletical Hea j Out 1, 2090 12.00 pm Oct 28, 2010 12:00 am e100 


Ho Submission Sep 28, 2010 12:00 pm Oct 7, 2010 12:00 am 1 
if 
i 


Subrmut a8 Student ! { 


1 
White. ane. aeicalinn $00 MPN REET ne Ae {Sen 97010120 Oo 2 INIA aM OL 
i 





Figure 4; Assignments Page in Sakai 
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The next component for the course template is What To Do. Students easily 


access what is expected in order to complete the activities for a particular module. 














2. UNIT 1 - THE WORLDS OF THE EXPOSITOR (Stott, chap. 4) 
2.2. What to Do 





For this module you should plan to: 





1. Read "Between Two Worlds," chapters 5-8. 
2. Work through each section of the module in order. 


3. Post to the Forum and Blog” (To start your blog, select the blog tool and 
click the "add biog entry" item at the top. Please know work is not automatically 
or gradually saved in this tool. To save a finished entry, make sure to select 
“Publish Entry" at the bottom. You may also select the small "?" bubble at the | 
top right to see the help information. For the Forum, click the Forum tool and 
click on the appropriate topic you wish to comment on. Beside the topic then 
you have the option to make a comment or comment on someone else's 
thoughts.) 





4. Be ready to discuss the various contexts of the biblical passages in your 
Wiki assignment (from Daniel 1, Ruth 1, and Phil 4) in your next web session. 


5. Start working on your report on Stott book Between Two Worlds. See 
instructions*’ for this assignment. 


6. Decide on your passage(s) for the explanation exercise and sermon. 





Figure 5: Sakai Learning Activities for Unit 1 


This information provides the learner with clear expectations for the module. It is useful 


for previewing the extent of the unit and the assignments. 


%° Forum and Blog are links which the students may access to reach these elements of Sakai. 
*! This link takes the student to the assignment. 


oF 


The unit on the Worlds of the Expositor is mainly lecture integrated with the 
reading for John Stott’s Between Two Worlds. Below is a print screen of the first video?” 


for the introduction to Unit 1. 


2. UNIT 1 - THE WORLDS OF THE EXPOSITOR (Stott, chap. 4) 
2.3.1. Introduction - The Preach as Bridge (Video) 













Instructions: 

1. Complete the required reading for this module. 
2. View the video(s) below. 

3. Take notes for future reference. 

4. Complete the assignments. 


In this 2-minute video, Dr. Robinson describes the expository preacher in the analogy of 
a bridge. 


[i> epe:itsahay.gexs.ocufaat portaliske fede tc-3060-"206-aieS- 187 leo? ant S[oopnle7ebbac 1H2 4142 bare BaceeePegrae ais X- fecege £- 






















Prey | Tabie Of Contents | Next 
UNIT +. THE WORLDS OF THE EXPOSITOR (Stott, chao 4} » Intraduction - The Preach aa Bridge (Video) 


> Boakmark it!| + My Goskmartis 







2, UNIT 1 - THE WORLDS OF THE EXPOSITOR [Stott, chap. 4} 
2.3.4. introduction - The Preach as Bridge (Video) 






Insivuctions: 
1. Complete the required reading for this module 
2. View the video(s) balow. 

3. Take notes for future refgrance. 

4 Complate the assiguments. 







in this 2 minute video, Dr. Robinson pute farth the e spository preacher ia ihe analogy of a bridge 








Prev | Table Of Contents | Mexi 







Copyright {c} 2010 
Heddon W, Robinson 






Have you thought of yourself before as a bridge between two worlds? 





Figure 6: Video in Sakai. 





” The student only sees the video title to begin with. However, copying that format of the video 
before it starts is not possible due to security precautions from the network provider. This print screen 
demonstrates what the student sees once the video begins. 
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After students complete a unit, there is a summary of the main ideas. Below is the 


summary for “Unit 1, The Worlds of the Expositor.” 


2. UNIT 1 - THE WORLDS OF THE EXPOSITOR (Stott, chap. 4) 
2.4. Summary 











In addition to the world of the Bible, it is crucial for the preacher to understand 
the modern world, the world in which we live and minister today, and our 
personal world. Without a clear understanding of the history, language, and 
culture of each world, it will be impossible to help listeners understand 
Scripture. More importantly, without a clear understanding of each world, our 
preaching will fall on deaf ears because listeners will think WE are from 
another world. If that is what they think, our preaching will be irrelevant and 
of little value for their lives. 








Figure 7: Summary for Unit 1 in Sakai. 


After the Summary, students are provided learning activities to reflect on or to 
practice the material they covered. In Putting It All Together (below) for Unit 1, 


students participate in a forum discussion and blog on a predetermined topic. 





2. UNIT 1 - THE WORLDS OF THE EXPOSITOR (Stott, chap. 4) 
2.5, Putting It All Together 








As we wrap up this module you must complete the following: 





Forum 
1. Post your response to EACH of the Contexts Assignments under UNIT 1 in the 
Forum. 











2. Respond to at least one other post. 






NOTE: Forum posts must be substantial, adding to the discussion topic. Responses 
like "| agree" or "Good job" will not suffice. (See Discussion Rubric for guidelines.) 








Blog 
Once you set up your blog page start an entry titled Influences on How | Read and 


Preach the Bible. In your blog entry answer the following questions: 







1. How does what you know about yourself influence how you read the Bible, and 
how you look at the world today? 
2. How does what you know about yourself impact your sermons? 





Figure.8: Learning Activities for Putting It All Together in Unit 1. 
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Next Steps, the final component of the course template, is a message section for 


participants. It may give encouragement or a preview of the next unit. 


UNIT 1 - THE WORLDS OF THE EXPOSITOR (Stott, chap. 4) » 


What's next? 


What's next? 
CONGRATS! You've finished UNIT ONE. You are now ready to move 
to UNIT TWO. 





Figure 9: What’s Next? 


Course Design: Goals and Objectives 
Following is the course outline by goals and supporting objectives.** Each Goal 
represents a unit of study. Each unit of study may divide the content into learning 
sections called modules. Units 1 and 2 do not have modules because the central ideas of 


the lessons were delivered during one session. 


Unit 1: The Worlds of the Expositor 


Goal I: Identify critical considerations for expositors before they read Scripture. 
The supporting objectives are: 
A. Describe the four worlds of the expository preacher. 
B. Give an example of the history, language, and culture of each world. 
C. Personally cultivate the four worlds as part of the sermon preparation 
process. 


Unit 2: The Definition of Expository Preaching 


Goal II: State the case for expository preaching, The objectives to accomplish 
this goal are: 

A. Describe the need for preaching. 

B. Define expository preaching. 


* See the Appendix for the Training Manual. 
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Unit 3: The Big Idea 


Goal III: Identify the main, or central, idea in a biblical text. The objectives are: 


MOO W > 


Q 


Define” idea.” 

Explain the importance of a single idea. 

Explain how we form ideas. 

Describe how to identify a writer’s idea in a passage. 

Name and describe the elements of a presentation that listeners need to 
process an idea. 

Select a passage for your sermon and apply the process to your passage. 
State the Big Idea, the exegetical idea, for your passage. 


Unit 4: Development of the Exegetical Idea 


GoallIV: Analyze and develop the thought process of your idea to present to an 


audience. 


Ao O BP 


fae 


SD 


— 


Name the Three Developmental Questions. 
Demonstrate the skill to use the three developmental questions to explain, 
prove and apply an idea to your audience. 
Determine the homiletical idea. (If applicable, determine a preaching 
idea.) 
Determine the sermon’s purpose using the homiletical idea. 
Decide how to accomplish the purpose. 

1. Deductive development 

2. Inductive development 

3. Inductive-Deductive development 

4. Subject-Complement development 
Create an outline for your sermon that develops the thought of an idea for 
your audience. 
Construct and use transitional statements in the outline to give your 
sermon unity, order, and progress. 
Use supporting material in the outline to explain, prove and apply an idea 
to your audience. 
Develop an effective filing system for supporting materials. Collect a 
minimum of 75 illustrations. 
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Unit 5: Sermon Delivery 


Goal IV: Deliver a well-developed sermon idea to an audience. Supporting 
objectives are: 


moO wD 


Review and describe the four distinct worlds of the expositor. 
Prepare the introduction to introduce the idea of the sermon or the first 
point. 
Prepare the conclusion to bring closure to the sermon. 
Utilize words that give life to the sermon and create images for the ears. 
Use delivery methods to capture the listeners’ attention from the 
beginning, keep attention throughout the delivery process and effectively 
conclude the presentation. 

1. Deliver a 6-minute Explanation Exercise. 

2. Deliver a 15-minute Sermon, 
Use the principles in Biblical Preaching to enhance sermon preparation 
skills by listening to sermons: 

1. Use course material to critically evaluate 5 sermons. 

2. Submit written evaluations for review. 


Summary of Results 


There were several major themes from the individual interviews and the focus 


group discussions. Three themes discussed below focus on the need to (1) define a hybrid 
course, (2) train and orient students to the hybrid format, and (3) continue creatively 


designing community for the course. 


Students saw the word ‘hybrid’ on the syllabus but stated they did not understand 


what it meant or what to ask about it. The ‘grading syllabus’ (part of the syllabus) gave 
details of points for each assignment and how to submit the assignment (Sakai or 
otherwise). In addition, emails were sent to students detailing the two technologies they 
would use for the course and the timeframe for them to contact Media Services for 


individual training. Given access four weeks prior to the class, students were encouraged 
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to explore Sakai and contact Media with questions.** Yet there were no questions before 
the class or during the first video chat. The interpretation is that (1) students did not 
anticipate the extent of the technology for the course; (2) work and ministry schedules 
precluded completing pre-requisite reading for the course; or (3) students did not read the 


entire syllabus. This is related to the following theme of training. 


How much time dic you spend “learning” Sakai? 


Less than 15 minutes 


Atleast 15 minutes, but 
less than 30 minutes 


Atleast 30 minutes, 
but less than 1 hour 





Atleast 7 hour. but 
no more than hours 


Atleast $ hours. but_| 
fess than 24 hours 


Atleast 1 day or more 





Figure 10: Time Spent Learning Sakai. 

The charts show time students spent exploring Sakai (above), viewing Sakai 
tutorials and asking for training (below). Individual training was planned for students but 
it was optional to request training after exploring Sakai. The idea was based on Charlotte 
students’ general procedure to anticipate pre-work (for any class) and access the syllabus 
early. Course design expected students would explore the technology, request training, 


and come to the first non-test video chat with questions. The first chat was desi gnated for 





* Update: One student new to PR602 and Sakai, although outside this study, was contacted twice 
to train on Sakai. He refused stating he had “looked around” and thought it was fairly easy to use. 
Although he had submitted assignments on time, one month into classes he requested a private meeting 
following the video chat. He had no idea what students were talking about during the chat. He had not 
been using the modules — only the Assignments page to submit assignments, 
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introductions and questions. While most reviewed the training tutorials, several did not. 


Some students with professional technical backgrounds found Sakai very intuitive. 


treviewed the training and navigation modules in Sakai. 








| requested and received additional training for Sakai from Media Services. 

















1S 


10 
5 SS 
§ 

Yes No 


Figure 12: Requests for Sakai Training. : 
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Giving students the option for training was not effective. Face-to-face or online 
training should have been mandatory for Charlotte students to take the class. Students 
are learning new technology and course content. Training is critical. Students’ learning 
experiences will be enhanced if they exploring resources in Sakai on their own time. 

Some Charlotte students wanted the traditional face-to-face format after learning 
the class was similar to Semlink.* Although needing time flexibility, students did not 
discern the usefulness of the vignettes over full lectures*° or that the vignettes focused 
their attention on critical assignments. If full lectures were provided, the question is if 
students would have procrastinated in listening to them then found they lacked time for 
assignments. 

The course was designed for collaborative community but students preferred more 
time with the professor. However, three meetings would have been a disadvantage for 
distance students. Robinson’s “star quality” was the driving force underlying this 


request.*” 


Details of Results 
Survey results” are separate for Charlotte and Boston campuses. °° All of the 
Pi p 


Charlotte students were Master of Divinity students. Two students (29%) were students 





* Even one Boston student stated to the researcher, “I was like a deer in a headlight when I 
realized this class was like a Semlink course! I did one and I never wanted to do another again!” Boston 
students were more at ease after realizing they could phone, email, or interact with the researcher in Sakai. 
These reactions indicate a hybrid course is the “best of both worlds” of traditional and online courses. 

*° A full lecture could not be uploaded to Sakai. Based on the contract with the provider and 
known Sakai capabilities, the vignettes were the best possible option. The researcher viewed each lecture 
and noted start and stop times for Media to edit the videos. Then Media Services reviewed to verify a 
correct title overlay was assigned to each vignette. 

*7 Some stated, “He wrote the book.” He is also known around the world for his preaching. 

*8 The raw data for the surveys are included in the appendix. 
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57%, four students, had studied for 4 to 5 years; and one, 14%, for more than 5 years. All 
students, except two (29%), had taken Semlink*® courses. One of five who had taken 


Semlink courses also had five online classes for a previous degree 


Sakai Training 
TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE CAMPUS RATINGS FOR SAKAI TRAINING 

















Boston 
Average 


Charlotte 
Average 





i 
0 






Training to locate Syllabus 
Locating Course Content (Modules) “ 


Training for using Sakai to: 

® Access Modules 
Read Instructions 
Read materials and view videos 
Locating assignments on schedule 
Locating assignments in Sakai 
Locating assignment due dates 


Overall Average Rating 



















» Semlink courses are Gordon-Conwell’s distance education courses. At the time of this writing, 
students interacted with Semlink material by listening to recorded lectures and reading assignments. They 
also interacted with peers in a threaded discussion and initiated an email conversation with the teaching 
assistant. 

” This question was essentially the same as the first question and resulted in an average response 
of 4.0 in all categories. It became clear that students did not open items on the course schedule for detailed 
information for assignments. One student requested to have “everything on one page.” Media Services 
determines there is no method to have Forum, Blog, Schedule, Announcements, and Assignments in the 
same window. Active links were designed for each feature and students had to click on the link to access 
the learning activity. Students’ learning experiences will be enhanced when they proactively explore Sakai. 
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The that training | received was sufficient to moderately use Sakai. ! was able to log in 
and navigate to read: 


the SCHEDULE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS COURSE DOCUMENTS and MODULES 


The training | received was sufficient to effectively use Sakai for content. | was able to: 





Access modules Resd the instructions Read the materials View the videos 


Figure 1 4: Reactions to Training for Effectively Use Sakai. 
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The data indicates the training on both campuses was moderately beneficial for 
students. Charlotte students were given a two-week opportunity for one-on-one training 
before the class. Screen shots and instructions were emailed, with a WORD document of 
the same, for navigating Sakai. Two opportunities to train on Sakai following video chats 
were also provided. Although Boston students received face-to-face training, they rated 
several of their training experiences slightly lower than, or the same as, Charlotte. The 
implication is mandatory, pre-course training and a reference resource for after the 


training event. 


The Syllabus and Course Design 
TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE CAMPUS RATINGS 
FOR SYLLABUS CORRELATION 


Charlotte Boston 
i, es 
Goals clearly stated in Sakai syllabus 


The data indicates students understood the syllabus and saw a correlation between 














the syllabus, Sakai, the textbook and goals. The goals and objectives helped students 
focus on accomplishing tasks and learning activities. They felt the course was structured 
so they knew what was expected of them. The implication is to verify an understanding 


between the syllabus and its correlation with the modules in Sakai during training. 
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TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE CAMPUS RATINGS 
FOR COURSE DESIGN 


Charlotte _ 
Average Rating 


























Could put concepts into practice 
Reflected on what I learned 
Assignments and activities made sense for: 


Page numbers helped focus reading ; 4,29 
Course was designed so I: 
3.9 
e The specific topic(s) 
* The specific reading(s) 3.43 3.7 
3.29 a 


e Knew module objectives 
Overall Average Rating 


e Knew Assignments 
There are few differences between campuses in the ratings for course design. The 













data indicates most students felt the course design helped them learn a process to prepare 
sermons. Opportunities to improve the design include more time for reflection, practical 


application of concepts, and more relevant assignments and learning activities. 


The course was designed so that ! knew what to expect and do each week with regards 
to: 


Module objectives Assignments Putting concepts Reflecting on 
into practice what | feared 





Figure 15: Course Design and Expectations. 
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Adobe Connect Pro 
Three questions inquired about training for Adobe Connect Pro. These were for 
Charlotte students only. Six students (86%) agreed the training was available to them 
through Media Services while one student (14%) registered late and missed the two 
sessions. Only one student (14%) requested and received additional training available 
during the specified two-week period before the class. The average ratings for additional 
questions regarding Adobe Connect Pro were: 

e 3.57: The weekly video chats with Dr. Robinson assisted me in learning 
the material. 

© 3.57: The weekly video chats helped me because I could see the 
professor. 

e 3.00: In spite of initial technical issues, Media Services resolved the 
problem(s) so that my learning experience with Dr. Robinson was 
enhanced and improved.” 

Responses to open-ended questions about Adobe Connect Pro and related issues 
were: (1) the interface needs to be improved, (2) implement better environmental 
protocol requirements for students connecting in the class,” (3) increase bandwidth to 


prevent audio delays, and (4) continue providing the phone as a viable option until 


bandwidth problems are eliminated.” 





“" One student was extremely dissatisfied with Sakai and Adobe. This individual did not like the 
professor’s “Socratic method” of teaching by asking students questions and reacted unfavorably to Sakai 

” There were instances where children were either heard or seen during the class. Also, some 
students were in poorly lit areas where it was difficult to see them, 

* Problems with the bandwidth caused visual freezing and delays when all students had their 
cameras and microphones in Adobe Connect at the same time. This also caused auditory delays. Asa 
result, Media Services established a toll-free conference line for students to use during the video chats. 
Since this was optional for students, some still had auditory problems using Adobe Comect if they decided 
against using the phone. Outside of bandwidth problems, visual issues were resolved when students were 
asked to only turn on cameras and microphones during interaction with Dr. Robinson. This aspect of the 
course remains an area that Media Services continues to seek better options. 
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Charlotte Interviews and Focus Group Discussion 
Below is a selected compilation of feedback from personal interviews and the 
Charlotte focus group. Students commented on their understanding of a hybrid course, 


course content, structure, and format. 


Understanding of Hybrid Course 


There were clear understandings of a hybrid course. Therefore some students’ 
expectations were met or there was not a negative class experience: 


* “Yes. I knew it would be a mix of media because that’s what ‘hybrid’ means. 
But some folks in class expected something different based on what they know. 
What they know is a traditional (student’s emphasis) class. People assumed what 
they wanted; then when they got here, it was not as they expected. Then they 
went, “What is this?’ Well, it’s on the syllabus and why didn’t they ask?” 

e “Ihave a different perspective than most students. ...Others in the class say, ‘If 
I’m paying this much, why doesn’t it (Adobe Connect Pro)“ work?” But I can 
say (to them), ‘It’s a prototype. You knew that going into it.’ I can see both 
sides, though.” 

e “The class has been more of do the assignments, learn on your own, ask 
questions, and ask for feedback. It hasn’t been necessarily negative, just different 
(writer’s emphasis).” 


Some students did not have a clear understanding of what a ‘hybrid’ course is. 
Therefore, a few students’ expectations for the course were not met: 


e One student thought the chats would be lectures. 

e Another student felt the course “moved from one assignment to the next” and 
moved faster than expected “without much instruction time for the material to 
internalize.” The hybrid format did not meet his learning style. 

¢ There needs to be more upfront communication — outside of the syllabus — about 
what a hybrid course is. 





“* Adobe Connect Pro is the videoconference platform used for the weekly video chats with 
Haddon Robinson. 
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Two students did not understand the function of the Teaching Assistant (TA and 
researcher for project) for the course. Some felt the TA was doing too much; 
some felt the TA was not doing enough interaction. 

The hybrid course was convenient and provided flexibility for students to attend 
the class and meet the requirements for their degrees. The format was good for 
taking notes and reflecting on the lectures. 


Training and Community 


Students requested guided training in Sakai. One student felt the entire class 
should have met prior to the first Adobe Connect Pro test meeting and the first 
video chat for Sakai training and to “get to know each other.” This leads to the 
next observation. 
The class needed to be more relational. Students wanted more personal 
interaction with Dr. Robinson because, “He wrote the book,” and “It’s Dr. 
Robinson.” In essence, students wanted a third meeting with Robinson in a less 
formal setting.” 
Students wanted more and longer videos included as part of the course design. 
They also want full access to the lectures instead of the video vi gnettes. Since the 
full lectures repeated everything in the textbook, only critical vignettes — 
anywhere from 10 to 40 minutes in length — were used to emphasize critical 
points for students to focus their studies. 

o One student felt there should be a consistent number of video vi gnettes in 

each module. 
© One suggestion was to have all the vignettes the same length of time. 





* Dr. Robinson scheduled a two-hour lunch with students during his first visit to the campus. 


This was a time of social interaction to learn about each other. During the last weekend meeting, after 
students preached the discussion was geared more toward course improvements. Had there been a third 
weekend meeting, the class would have been the same as a traditional, Charlotte weekend class. For long 
distance students, a third meeting ~ in one semester — would have defeated the purpose of taking the course 
for greater time flexibility. 


hie 


Syllabus and Course Design 


Some students felt the syllabus was confusing while others thought it was clearly 
laid out with course goals and objectives.** One student did not care for Dr. Robinson’s 
“Socratic method” of discussion during the video chats. He felt the questions asked 
during the chats, combined with technical issues, made his experience “anxiety- 
producing” and difficult. Another student stated, “To me, it goes back to a Semlink 
(course) more than a weekly course. So if you’re a self-starter and can get feedback it 


will work. But if you need the steady hand, it may not work. It’s definitely structured.” 


Integration of Learning 


Students felt their sermon preparation changed and they prepared better sermons. 
They applied what they learned to their current ministry contexts and integrated 
practical skills for their sermons. They were more discerning as they listened to 
sermons and questioned the exegetical ideas for the texts used for those sermons. 
“The biggest thing that has changed in my listening is that I’m asking the question: Is 


that what the text is saying?” 


Boston Focus Group 
The recorder was not placed strategically during the discussion with Boston students 
and the transcriptionist had difficulty hearing all the responses. This resulted in blank 
places in the transcription. (It was evident the transcriptionist did not understand 


students’ reference to Sakai, an uncommon term.) However, the context of the discussion 


“° Some students did not like objectives on the syllabus or in Sakai. One person stated they didn’t 
help anybody. Another stated he skipped over them and began the modules. 
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and other responses make it evident Boston reflected themes similar to the Charlotte 


campus. 


Training 
There should be more training for Sakai prior to the class. One suggestion is a HELP 
tab with a full tutorial and instructions. Alternatively, one student stated, “I want to be 
here learning about preaching. I don’t want to, one of my three Friday nights, I don’t 
want to be learning how to use a computer system. I’ve driven 3.5 hours to get here. I 
want to learn something, not how to learn some software. I want to learn about 


preaching.” 


Understanding of Hybrid Course 


Some students see the long-term potential for Sakai: 


“You have a really powerful program that has a lot more implication. So I 
think. ..it is very useful. I think, especially as we’re looking at taking 
school outside of the classroom, we need to advance that and develop that. 
I think where intention lies is have a powerful program that is easy and 
simple to navigate.” 

Another student, confessing her earlier disdain for Sakai also said: 


“T think that overall Sakai is an excellent training tool...Sakai reinforced 
everything I learned and I only wished I realized that before the end of 
October. I think it is a valuable tool for the ministry and this is a valuable 
class...VERY valuable. I thank God for the privilege of taking this class and 
for a great teacher who was patient but persistent...even with many hardened 
hearts (researcher’s emphasis). Please keep working with this to help get this 
expertise spread as widely as possible.” 


Students felt they should have known the class would be a hybrid. However, the 


syllabus in Sakai says “Hybrid” and the one on Boston’s website states the class has 
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“Online Components and Assignments”. Nevertheless, some students loved the Sakai 


platform and some hated it.*” 


Workload 

Some students did not like the step-by-step assignments and activities. They 
wanted the syllabus to be simpler (without goals and objectives). One student compared 
the syllabus for the Boston class with a friend’s syllabus for the same class taught on the 
Hamilton campus. She stated: 

“After my weekend class, I came back with her and she pulled out her syllabus 

and I pulled out my syllabus and, I mean, essentially the workload was probably 

six or seven times the amount that Hamilton students were doing....So I feel there 

are better ways to use an internet based program, there are better ways to build a 

syllabus for PR601 that lead into 602 instead of using these.’*® 

On the other hand, some students preferred learning the process in small steps and 
felt it facilitated their learning effective sermon preparation.” One said, “I like the fact 


that there is a lot of material... It’s what I know so I don’t have anything to compare it to. 


T like it.” Students also: 





“’ There was not a discussion of modifications for Boston students with Sakai. The syllabus was 
available in late July, but it is not clear when it was posted for students’ review. The class started mid- 
September. It is possible some students did not read the syllabus before class. 

“8 This is an indication of the study cited by Mary K. Tailent-Runnels et al, “Teaching Courses 
Online: A Review of the Research,” Review of Educational Research 76, no. 1 (Spring 2006): 115-116. 
The syllabus was reviewed in detail during the first class. Essentially, the workload and the assignments 
were the same since Robinson’s syllabus was one resource for developing the hybrid class. In reviewing 
his posted syllabus for the Hamilton campus, the differences in the two syllabi were (1) the one for the 
hybrid class had more details on the calendar and (2) every objective for each goal is provided. The student 
did not discern the assignments were the same, except the syllabus for the hybrid class delineated the tasks 
in smaller units. There are five goals for the hybrid class and eight on the Hamilton (main camps) syllabus 
the student referenced. Each hybrid goal has objectives to assist the student to accomplish the goals, 
Interestingly, one Boston student sent an email stating the syllabus did not give enough information! 

*” After assignments were reduced for Boston, one student voluntarily emailed the instructor with 
her progress as she worked through each of the modules and viewed the videos. Another student did the 
same, only not as consistently as the first. These students would be classified as “analytics” by Tallent- 
Runnels et al, “Teaching Courses Online: A Review of the Research” 4 Review of Educational Research 
76, no.1 (Spring 2006): 110. 
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¢ Did not like the Assignments page.” , 
¢ Wanted weekly email reminders about upcoming assignments (as opposed 
to checking the Sakai schedule) due to their pressing schedules. 


Facilitation of Modified Course 
When asked about how the instructor presented material along with Sakai, some 
responded: 


e “T think she did (the best) that she could. ‘It is okay, you can do it. You can 
do it...Once you get used to the new program, you can do anything.’ But it’s 
anew program. We didn’t (know) how to maneuver Sakai, we fought it 
(researcher’s emphasis)...She gives me assurance that it was okay.... So 
much depended on her to instruct us because I also had problems....She 
would respond. She is trying the best way.” 

e “And (student's name), she was on the edge and Dr. Baker talked her back on 
the edge of the ledge, “You’ll do it (student’s name). Don’t worry.’ And so 
then what did Dr. Baker do? She radically changed the script ... which was a 
relief because she shouldn’t have flunked herself by spending at least half of 
my time in this class trying to manage my understanding.” 


Integration of Learning 


Students stated they learned the material. There were comments about the 


usefulness of the textbook and viewing the videos. Especially helpful was observing 





Students were shown how to sort assignments by name, status, and due dates several times, 
including the second weekend. But they forgot how to do it. They were also sent the same WORD 
document as Charlotte students but some either did not reference it or did not check emailed (determined 
the second weekend of class). It is possible lack of interacting with the page created frustration for them. 
The page was designed chronologically so that OPEN assignments were near the top of the page. Once the 
time passed to submit the assignment, the status changed to CLOSED and the next OPEN assignment 
showed beneath those that were CLOSED. Yet there was the option to sort so that OPEN were on the top 
chronologically. 

When assignments were reduced to only five and emailed to students, some did not know when to 
submit assignments. This was an indication of either one of two factors. The first is poor planning and poor 
time management in light of the fact that the Sakai calendar contained all the assignments. Students could 
select a date to see assignment details, the due date, and the last date the assignment would be accepted, 
The second possibility is not submitting assignments was a way to resist change and not interact with 
Sakai, then indicate the system did not allow assignments to be submitted. 
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their peers preach, giving feedback to peers, and hearing instructor feedback for peers.*! 
This process was a critical point of learning for Boston students as they were repeatedly 
encouraged to consider the classroom a “safe place” to learn. By the final Boston 
meeting, students were taking the lead asking for feedback for their sermons! Due to 
time constraints, a limit of feedback from five students was imposed. 

The majority of students found it helpful to evaluate the sermons on the DVD. 
This activity helped them to analyze their own sermon and apply lectures and textbook 
information in critical analysis of a sermon. 

One student commented that learning to do a sermon outline was valuable for 
preparing sermons. While doing an outline was initially a difficult concept, it proved 


helpful in structuring sermons he would preach in the future. 


*" Some students requested critique for certain areas of their sermon like the use of their voice. 
This was during the first delivery activity. Their peers were mindful to provide feedback on those 
particular areas after noticeable improvement following the final sermon. 
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CHAPTER 4 


OUTCOMES 


Introduction 

It appears that students register for their first preaching class with the expectation 
that it will be an easy course. Conversations with students and personal experience 
validate this. Students eventually realize there is more to the class than originally 
anticipated. Students in PR601-Hybrid on both campuses had similar expectations about 
the ease of the course. This first-course expectation, along with the initiation of Sakai, 
resulted in some dissatisfaction with the class. Overall, however, the data indicates a 
general satisfaction for those students who had taken online courses and Semlink courses 
in the past. Students who did not understand what a hybrid course was did not ask or 
question the syllabus. This happened in spite of pre-class emails and conversations 
during two test sessions with Adobe Connect Pro. The implication is to require upfront 


training as a pre-requisite for the class and to over communicate course expectations. 


Observations and Interpretation 


Attitudes and Perceptions 
On each campus, approximately one-third of each class embraced Sakai. One- 
third had to “warm up” to Sakai before becoming convinced it was not “the bane of my 
existence.” This group eventually realized the value of Sakai. (One student on the 
Boston campus had two computer crashes and lost papers for two other classes prior to 


the Explanation delivery activity. She sent an email stating that the one thing she hated 
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most — Sakai — was the one thing that saved her from reconstructing her explanation 
manuscript and sermon outline because they were in Sakai.) The last one-third — of each 
class — would have preferred not to take the class in this format mainly because it did not 
fit their learning styles. Some felt their pending graduation and the investment of time in 
the first class meeting did not warrant dropping the course. 

PR601, Preaching: Principles and Practices in Preparing Relevant and Biblical 
Sermons, is the first semester course required for the Master of Divinity at Gordon- 
Conwell Theological Seminary.' PR601 is heavy with content in order to develop a 
process for sermon preparation. Students on both campuses were surprised at the amount 
of work required for the class.? This was true in spite of forewarnings there would be 
weekly tasks to assist them to be prepared for their final sermon delivery activity. 
Students were advised that weekly tasks for the course would prevent them from 
attempting, among other assignments, to prepare a sermon the last week of class. 

Some students’ reactions to Sakai included (1) behaviors evidencing resistance to 
change; (2) protesting Sakai verbally and in writing; (3) poor planning and study 


preparation, and (4) in some instances, a lack of time management.’ 





. Preaching for Modern Listeners, PR602, is the second course. 

Daniel Brunner, “The Potential of the Hybrid Course Vis-a-vis Online and Traditional Courses,” 
Teaching Theology and Religion 9, no. 4 (2006): 231. In fact, as Daniel Brunner notes, the ability for 
students to connect to class from home provides flexibility in their schedules. However, “increased time 
flexibility, though, does not translate into less time spent in coursework — although this can be a common 
student misperception.” Richard S. Ascough, “Designing for Online Distance Education: Putting 
Pedagogy Before Technology,” Teaching Theology and Religion 5, no. 1 (2002): 22, provides an example. 
Ascough chronicles “almost outright rebellion” when one student complained about the workload and soon 
had others supporting his cause. There was a similar incident for this study as well. 

* Most students submitted assignments on time. However, one student never submitted a 100- 
point assignment because he never read a book. Some students, on both campuses, consistently did not 
submit assignments on time. They usually indicated there was a ‘problem’ with Sakai (assignments 
disappearing, quizzes that were saved but not recovered; yet Media Services was unable to confirm these 
issues). 
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Change and Transition 

Most people resist change at nearly every stage of life. PR601 -Hybrid and the 
Sakai platform represent a major change if more hybrid (or online) courses are developed 
at GCTS. Students on both campuses were aware of other students in classes where 
Sakai was used to post assignments. But no other class utilized Sakai to the extent this 
project tested. It is possible there were comparisons (as with the Boston student 
comparing a syllabus with a Hamilton student) between the two courses. Yet, the 
differences were significant enough to raise questions or cause a negative reaction. 

Delivering a weekly preaching class using Sakai is an intensive mode of delivery 
because of the number of assignments for this course. It is new and different for both 
campuses. The weekly assignments were the major issue for Boston students because 
they signed up for a monthly class; but that class required weekly assignments. 
Therefore, the course did not meet some students’ expectations — regardless of whether 
they learned how to prepare a sermon or not. 

Some Charlotte students did not care for the pace of the class and preferred more 
time to absorb the content. The implications are students’ learning styles and time 
management were a major factor in their reaction to the Sakai platform. Students had 
adapted to working at a slower, self-managed pace to submit monthly assignments. The 
weekly frequency of assignments likely initiated a sense of imbalance with regard to 
previous time management. Instead of managing their schedules over a longer period of 
time, students were required to submit to Sakai’s demands. 

Some students had more difficulty submitting assignments on time than others. 


They did not think of the class the same as weekly language classes where quizzes are 
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due each week. PR601 is taught in the weekly format and assignments — without Sakai — 
are due each week. It appears the mitigating factor was not that the course was a weekly 
course, but Sakai triggered responses that lasted, for some students, until the end of the 
course. 

A data cross-tabulation was compiled for several questions. Two questions cross- 
tabulated were: (1) How many Semlink classes have you taken during your time as a 
student and (2) The weekly video chats with Dr. Robinson assisted me in learning the 
material. This cross-tabulation confirms that students who have taken online classes for 
course credit (and Semlink classes) had the least problems with transitioning to the Sakai 
platform.* They used the video chats as a time to ask questions. The difficulty for some 
Charlotte and Boston students were those used to only the traditional courses. They 
preferred to maintain that format.° 

While the weekly assignments presented problems for Boston students, 
alternatively, Sakai is an excellent resource for students in a weekend preaching course. 
This is true because, although the weekend class provides more schedule flexibility, 
students must study on their own to prepare for the second and third months’ delivery 
activities. They do this without direct feedback unless they submit assignments in Sakai 
for the instructor’s review. If Sakai is used as a resource, students in the weekend class 


will benefit from the information accessible to them in the Sakai learning system. 


* One researcher’s findings indicate that a student’s exposure to previous online courses — among 
other factors — have an impact on the student’s success in an online course. See Murray J. Williams, “The 
Relationship Between Selected Predictor Variables and Successful Completion of Online Courses at a 
Selected Theological Institution, Christian Perspectives in Education, 3, (1: Fall 2009), 34-41. 

° Students must adapt to a new way than learning in the classroom. They must move from being 
passive learners to active participants in the online learning environment. Steve Delamarter, “Strategic 
Planning to Enhance Teaching and Learning with Technology,” Teaching Theology and Religion 9, no.1 
(2006): 19. 
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The bulk of their exposure to lectures on the content is covered in one and a half 
weekends. By the second weekend, students must deliver the first, graded 
communication activity. There are lectures following this assignment; but final sermons 


are due the third (final) weekend. 


Procrastination and Preparation 

For the weekly class, students had to stay on task with assignments to effectively 
interact with the instructor during the video chat. If assignments were not completed and 
submitted prior to class, then if called on during class, students were unable to hide from 
the professor or their peers. (On two occasions, students pointed out to Dr. Robinson that 
two of their peers had not participated in the discussion. When called on, those students 
stated they were unprepared.) Seldom did students submit assignments prior to the day 
before the video chat. In some instances, students waited until the last few minutes 
before the assignments were due to submit them. 

Elvers, Polzella and Graetz researched the factors for procrastination in online 
courses that may be applied for the hybrid course. They concluded students in lecture 
classes were no slower in accessing a Web site than online students. “However, the 
magnitude of the relation between procrastination and class performance and attitudes 
seemed to be larger for the online class than for the traditional class.” 

In the weekly class, students believed they put in more time for the hybrid class. 


They were scheduled to meet and interact synchronously by video chat 90 minutes each 


5 Mary K. Tallent-Runneis and others, “Teaching Courses Online: A Review of the Research,” 
Review of Educational Research 76, no. 1 (Spring 2006): 115-116. Accessed on January 13, 2011 at 
http://www. jstor.org/stable/3700584. 
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week for a 14-week period. They were also scheduled for two, on-campus weekends. 


Some felt this was an inequitable disparity compared to the weekend class. 


Adult Learning 

Andragogically speaking, there are three observations. The first is that students 
will do well to understand the best way they learn. If they do not like Semlink or 
directed-study classes, then neither a hybrid nor an online course will work for them. 
Studies have profiled the students best suited for hybrid and online courses. One school 
interviewed does not accept every student for their hybrid courses and pro grams. They 
realize every student will not perform well if not motivated to complete hybrid-course 
requirements. 

The second observation of these adults is that students who planned their time, 
excluding emergencies, generally submitted assignments on time or ahead of time. 
Others waited until the last minute, beyond the “grace” time, to submit assignments. ” 

The third observation about this class relative to adult learners is that students at a 
greater distance were more cognizant of course requirements, took greater ownership of 
their responsibilities, and were prepared to interact with the instructor during video chats. 
They were also less likely to blame Sakai when they missed the deadline for an 
assignment. They either do not have the schedule flexibility of local students, or the 
desire, to travel distances twice in one semester for the traditional weekend module 


course. (Yet it seems the motivating factor for Charlotte students to travel was they 


” Some students often came to video chats unprepared to interact with the instructor. This 
occurred in spite of an exhortation after the first class and emails advising them to connect to class having 
completed assignments. On two different occasions one student, having not submitted assignments, 
disconnected from Adobe Connect and later insisted he was part of the discussion. He was informed Media 
Services routinely updated Dr. Robinson if a student was connected or if other technical problems occurred. 
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wanted to take the class with Haddon Robinson.)* 

The two students who traveled farthest for the Charlotte class (2.5 hours and 3.5 
hours) were more open to the Sakai platform, more willing to invest time to explore and 
navigate the system on their own, and appear to have had healthier attitudes about the 
course in general. They did not hesitate to email the Teaching Assistant with questions 
and requests for feedback. In short, the hybrid class was a viable format for their 
learning styles, in spite of the technical shortcomings. 

Alternatively, local students, with the exception of one who had previously taken 
a non-hybrid, Sakai class, still wanted a traditional class format (also an observation of 
another student noted earlier’). During the last Charlotte on-campus meeting, students 
provided additional feedback to Dr. Robinson. In response to a question about obta video 
lectures as a complete collection, Dr. Robinson responded students should view 
themselves as “testing the course for other potential students at a distance.” Students 
either did not hear or understand his response; they wanted the needed the full lectures. !° 
They did not realize what one Boston student stated: “When Professor Baker redid the 
grading (meaning the reduced assignments)...I stopped using all the modules. I stopped 


all of them. T read carefully the book because the modules are just repeating what he 





* For instance, a Boston student traveled from Vermont and was interested im PR602-Hybrid until 
he realized he was required to travel to Charlotte twice during the semester. The same was true of a 
Hamilton student who was interested in the PR601-Hybrid. Planning a move from the Hamilton campus to 
the South, he wanted to continue studies at Gordon-Conwell and minimize his travel time for his budget. 
He did not register because of the two, same-semester on-campus requirements. 

* “But some folks in class expected something different based on what they know. What they 
know is a traditional (student’s emphasis) class. People assumed what they wanted; then when they got 
here, it was not as they expected. Then they went, ‘What is this?’ Well, it’s on the syllabus and why didn’t 
they ask?” 

" Based on this earlier feedback, this option was explored and Media Services determined 
students would not have access to the full recordings. Media Services directed students to contact the 
Registrar’s Office with additional questions. Update: After the PR602 debriefing, there was another 
request that “we should have lifelong access to the lectures.” 
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writes (researcher’s emphasis).” This request could confirm the “star professor” 
syndrome discussed earlier. 

For instructors, there are advantages of time management because Sakai 
eliminates the professor figuring out who has not submitted assignments. With advanced 
planning, professors may allot as much grace time for an assi gnment as deemed practical. 
Then at a glance, they can see the status of assignments (Open, Closed); who has not 
submitted and assignment; the status of submissions (Submitted or Late) and view 
gradebook statistics. 

Professors can comment on assignments and return them to students with the 
option to resubmit them. They can return those assignments with feedback typed directly 
onto documents. Then they can save the graded assignment and attach it with comments 
back to the student or give feedback in the Instructor Comment section. Assignments may 
be created for a future release date yet available to open early enough for students who 
prefer to work ahead. After grading, instructors may choose to release grades to students. 
Or they may hold grades until they make objective comparisons in the event they want to 


change a grade based on overall class performance on an assignment. 


Recommendations 
As an end-user and based on student interaction and feedback, the following 
recommendations are suggested to improve PR601 and for PR602, Preachin g for Modern 
Listeners: 


1. Students need the proper equipment to participate in the course. All 
equipment requirements can be specified in the syllabus. 
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Students can verify with Media Services that their personal computers and 
equipment meet the requirements to participate in the class. This is no 
different than requiring students to obtain the necessary textbook(s) for a 
course. 


A phone line is required as a backup to Adobe Connect Pro until bandwidth 
issues are resolved or other viable options are explored and acquired. |! 


The course title in Sakai will continue to state the course is a hybrid course. 
The syllabus should emphasize the course is a hybrid course. Students can 
receive email communications with expectations for their initiative in the class 
before the course begins. Those wishing to opt out and change to a non- 
hybrid module could be allowed to do. The syllabus should be reviewed in 
detail during the first video chat. Any changes to the syllabus will be posted 
in Announcements with an attachment or the revised syllabus. 


Ifa Teaching Assistant (TA) is used for the course, the professor may define 
expectations of how the TA will assist the class. This should be 
communicated during the first video chat. My recommendation is to use a TA 
for the class with more than 12 students. Otherwise, if a professor is teaching 
another course, the interaction required each week could potentially be 
overwhelming. There may still be a need for a TA depending on the number 
of interactive assignments for the class.'* Timely response and interaction is 
important for a hybrid or online course. Although assignments were reduced 
for Boston, there were students who submitted assignments to confirm they 
were grasping the material. They also emailed and phoned with questions or 
responded to assignments returned in Sakai. Using a TA is at the professor’s 
discretion. 


Offer two “test” sessions Adobe Connect Pro before the class. Students 
should be required to attend one of the sessions if they wish to participate in 
the class. During these sessions, a mandatory Sakai navigation session should 
be offered. Due to the nature of registration for the Charlotte campus, some 
students could miss this class. But the training requirement could be listed on 
the schedule and posted early enough for students to assess it. The next best 


'T At the time this project was finalized, the second preaching course was being taught. SK YPE 
videoconferencing was implemented for PR602. Although there were occasional interruptions with the 
video, there were no interruptions with the audio. This eliminated the need for the phone with the 
exception of individual computer issues. 

? One assignment required five submissions from each student. With 27 students, there were 
potentially 135 papers of various lengths (although a few students chose not to do the assignment or only 
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alternative would be training during the first class meeting, either in person or 
using technology. 

In addition, a WORD document with screen shots could be emailed to 
students and posted in Sakai for future reference. Finally — and likely most 
effective — it is recommended Media Services complete a training video on 
Sakai as a permanent resource for students.'* Training topics should include: 

a. How to locate the course. 

b. How to locate the Schedule to: 

i. Sort activities and assignments by day, month, week or year. 
ii. Open activities and assignments for details. 
iii. Print activities and assignments by day, week or month. 

c. How to locate and read Announcements. 

d. How to locate Assignments, sort by preference, open them, and read 

the date/time expirations. 

e. How to submit and resubmit an assignment: 

i. By attachment. 
ui. By typing into the word editor. 

f. How to locate and read feedback from the instructor. 

g. How to respond to Forum discussions. 

h. How to post Blogs. 


Because of the number of assignments for the first preaching course, this 
training will be significant so students do not feel they are unable to locate and 
submit assignments. 


7. Wiki group assignments, Forum discussions and Blog postings should be 
assigned strategically. 


8. Pre-assignments are recommended for both forms of the class — especially the 
weekend course if offered again. For instance, the book report for Stott’s 
Between Two Worlds can be submitted prior to the first class meeting. Also a 
short outline of the first three chapters of Biblical Preaching will facilitate the 
discussion during that video chat and students will bring questions to the 
class. 


° Media Services will not offer optional, individual training sessions in the future. Students did 
not take advantage of this opportunity and did not ask questions of the TA or Media Services. It was only 
because of email communications which revealed students were having problems that a WORD document 
and an email was sent, with screen shots, to class participants. 
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10. 


11. 


12 


It cannot be over communicated to students that if they fail to daily check 
Gordon-Conwell email or Announcements in Sakai, they will miss critical 
information for the course. Students must own this responsibility. There were 
ongoing instances on both campuses where I responded to email inquiries and 
phone calls about information communicated weeks — and in one instance, 
months — earlier. 


Professors might offer online office hours at their discretion. The instructor 
may choose to connect by Adobe Connect Pro for prayer or devotionals to 
address ‘relational’ concerns. (As an update, for PR602 the professor phoned 
each student and that was effective in assisting with problem spots for their 
sermons. One video chat was a time of prayer during the professor’s illness 
and for each other. One student commented, “It was spontaneous and we fed 
off of each other. When it was over, it hit me: we just had an online prayer 
meeting! That brought about the most sense of community in this class than 
anything else.” 


This course should be ‘marketed’ to disciplined, computer literate students 
who are committed to the demands of a hybrid course. The demands of the 
course and the need to proactively explore Sakai should be clearly 
communicated to students.'4 


The profile for the student who will be successful in this class is an individual 
who is a self-starter, an explorer, is computer literate or has the desire to learn 
anew way to interact with the professor. For this course, gender was not 
considered as a factor for this study.!° There is also no specific age range 
since computer literacy and the other characteristics vary from individual to 
individual based on life experiences and learning styles. The class is also 
ideal for students who live several hours away from the campus. These 
students might receive priority registration for the course. 





4 One student stated, “My recommendation for next time is to do a practical orientation because, 


although you asked if there were questions, people did not ask them. It seems students are busy with 
family, ministry, and jobs. Therefore, that’s all they’ll do. You have to push them! | explored and clicked 
around and asked, ‘What is this? What does that do?”” 


In response to the query if Sakai is useful for learning the material, another student stated, “Yes, I 


do. I think there has to be some self-initiation.” Still another student responded, “To me, it goes back to 
(a) Semlink more than a weekly course. So if you’re a self-starter and can get feedback, it will work. But 
if you need the steady hand, it may not work. It’s definitely structured.” 


'’ Feedback was with the survey, one-to-one interviews and the focus groups. To ensure students 


were comfortable with the survey, gender was not asked because there was only one female in the Charlotte 
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Similar to Semlink courses, some students seeking entirely “relational” 
and face-to-face experiences will be dissatisfied with the course. This does 
not mean they will not learn the material or not do well in the class. What it 
means is their dissatisfaction may be conveyed (inadvertently or intentionally) 
and negatively impact other students’ experiences in the class. The fact that 
students did not understand what was meant by a hybrid course affected their 
responses, behaviors, and attitudes towards the class. Subsequently, some 
students had “hardened hearts” and behaved in ways that negatively affected 
other students.’® Therefore, I recommend offering the class again with 
students at a distance. This may involve publicizing the course with other 
seminaries and utilizing the current cross-registration with existing consortium 
members. This would be a collaborative strategy as described in Chapter 2. 


Reflections 
I gained several rewards from working on this project to design the course, serve 
as teaching assistant, and teach at the Boston campus. I learned a different level of 
responsibility than experienced before. I have worked on various major projects in the 
past, but none created the sense that something greater then the immediate was pending. 
I sensed a long-term effect — whether the project went well or not — that was beyond me. 


This was similar to studying for a sermon — creating it, nurturing it, grappling with it then 





18 When asked about improvements for technical issues, one student stated, “I think that in the 
testing session at the beginning of the course the students MUST be instructed better how to use the 
technology and what kind of location, lighting etc. is expected from them. In this class it was a little 
frustrating to hear children playing in the background, (see) classmates sitting in a bed, and shadows on the 
video!” (Some students ignored directives from Media Services about headphones to help diffuse 
extraneous noise.) 

Other behaviors created tension for some students. Although asked to discontinue the practice, 
one student sent “chat” messages in Adobe to all participants with various complaints and demands (“Why 
don’t you turn on a light or something?” and “He keeps freezing up!”). I sent a private chat asking that he 
not send his comments to the class but only to the individuals he wanted to address. He continued this 
behavior at almost every video meeting. 

On the Boston campus, at the end of the second weekend, one student approached me with another 
student. Biblically, she apologized for her attitude and behaviors and asked for forgiveness. On the last 
day of class, she hugged me and said she had benefitted greatly from the class. This ownership of behavior 
was much appreciated. 
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letting go because it doesn’t belong to me alone. It belongs to God’s people and others 
who will listen. 

I learned that, regardless of the age of the student or the context of the class 
meeting, some students were surprisingly dependent on the instructor for the smallest 
logistics of the course. Some evidence of this was (1) the suggestion to have the 
instructor email students each week with assignments (rather than look at the 
schedule/syllabus or develop a personal method to track assignment due dates); (2) the 
lack of questions about the syllabus during the first day of class (even though students 
had questions); and (3) emails from students who apparently had not read the syllabus or 
earlier emails addressing the same questions. 

This realization of student dependence brought on a sense of humility and a sense 
of more of my dependence on God. Alternatively, while I understand theological 
institutions are service-oriented with regard to students, the questions I leave this project 
with are, “At what point do some students, as adults, take ownership for their learning?” 
and “How do we harness what some students do automatically, in taking ownership for 
learning, to assist other students?” Perhaps it is intentionally empowering those students 
to lead study groups. 

In addition to humility, I learned more patience. Some students learned quickly 
and others needed more guidance. One-on-one conversations worked best and the reward 
was seeing a ‘light’ go off in someone’s eyes or their lips curve up in a smile that said, “I 
understand now.” Patience resulted in substantial improvement from the first to the final 


delivery activity. 
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Finally, snatching “pockets of Sabbath”’’ in the midst of ‘real’ work and pressing 
project deadlines became very important. Our team of five transitioned through some 
illnesses and work reassignments to a team of two (plus one volunteer IT support) by 
mid-August. While the project was fun and a great learning experience, it required vast 
amounts of time. I allowed me to be brain-dead from time to time. Thanks be to God for 


the gift of Sabbath. 





'? Author’s phrase. 
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CHAPTER 5 


CONCLUSION 


The current study concludes that students’ reactions to the course were generally 
positive with some exceptions related to training and technology issues preventing clear 
interaction with the professor during weekly chats. The challenge for this course was to 
analyze an existing class and restructure it for delivery as a hybrid course. 

The Sakai platform benefits for students living at a distance with restrictions to 
travel because of time, ministry commitments, or financial constraints. Students more 
than one hour away from the campus could minimize travel time by one trip and allow 
continue work and ministry in their contexts. Others could take a weekend course. Their 
perceptions were the time on campus with the professor enhanced the weekly video chats 
and reinforced them learning the material.’ 

Adobe Connect Pro offers some advantages over similar platforms because it has 
sharing (presenters can share what is on their personal computer) and whiteboard (for the 
instructor to write) features. However, the cost of bandwidth makes this a less than 
premium choice. It is recommended that another platform is explored for future use.” 

Although there were technical issues with Adobe Connect Pro, students were still 
able to see and hear the professor and each other on a weekly basis. The sense of 


community was not lost for Charlotte students. This is true because of: (1) weekly 





" As an update to PR602 debriefing, when asked about doing the class fully online, one student 
responded the course would not have been the same without the residency times. 

* SKYPE was used for PR602 with less problems. Students reported they were completely 
satisfied with it in spite of occasional drops in videos during class. Even so, the audio was not interrupted 
therefore the phone was eliminated. Students contacted each other using SKYPE outside of the classroom 
and this provided another way of community. 
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“meetings” via video chat; (2) the two on-campus meetings with the instructor and 
teaching assistant, and (3) required group work using the Wiki. There were several 
opportunities to create community designed into the course; but students emailed and 
contacted each other by phone outside the classroom. 

Student feedback and other research indicate the hybrid format is not compatible 
with all learning styles. For some students, the hybrid course is ideal. For others, 
students may consider limiting themselves to the mode of delivery that complements their 
learning skills. 

The majority of students stated they learned the material regardless of their 
feelings about Sakai and the Sakai format presented a different way to ‘meet’ in class. 
For some students, learning Sakai, outside of available training, enhanced their course 
experiences, Other students needed more of a ‘steady hand’ to learn the technology. 

Some students delivered commendable final sermons; some were exceptional for 
a first preaching course with students may not normally preach. Students who failed to 
complete some assignments or were late seemed to expect the course would not require 
much work. This perception affected their performance since some delayed completing 
assignments or failed to submit some assignments. One student wanted to know what 
was “absolutely necessary” to do as opposed to “optional” work. The student’s mistaken 
belief was that none of the activities were linked and integrated to develop a personal 
process of sermon preparation.’ The inference is constant communication with students 


to learn where they are struggling, and to keep them engaged with the course. 


> This is an indication of the “wholistic” and “analytic” learning styles. Mary K. Tallent-Runnels 
and others, “Teaching Courses Online: A Review of the Research,” Review of Educational Research 76, 
no. 1 (Spring 2006): 115-116. Accessed on January 13, 2011 at hitp://www.jstor.org/stable/3700584. 
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Directly related to the idea of an easy course was the observation some students 
created undue pressure and apprehension for themselves. They expected nothing less of 
than an “A” for all assignments in the course. One student initiated two conversations 
asking for additional feedback and clarification in addition to that given by Robinson. 
There was also a discrepancy, among peers, in the amount of time devoted to assignments 
in general, and written assignments after final sermons. Students were surprised at the 
impact those assignments had on the final grade. 

Although Charlotte students did not voluntarily complete the Sakai training, 
everyone who was registered for the class at the time of the required Adobe Connect Pro 
sessions participated in them. This was likely because students knew they would be able 
to see each other and, eventually, the professor. This is indicative of the importance of 
community. 

Some comments above reveal there is a significance of taking the course with a 
‘star’ professor like Haddon Robinson. This influenced some students’ decision to take 
the class.* Then when the amount of work, especially for a weekly class, was not as 


expected, expectations for the course may have lessened. 


* This was confirmed during the final discussion after PR602. This was a major reason some 
students took the class. 
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APPENDIX 1 
FEEDBACK SURVEY FOR PR601CB HYBRID COURSE 
Fall Semester 2010 


The purpose of this questionnaire is to give Dr. Robinson feedback on how 
effective Sakai, the classroom management system, may be for use in the development 
of additional hybrid (online and on-campus) and online courses at Gordon-Conwell 
Theological Seminary. Your feedback and critique is vital as the Leadership Team 
evaluates strategies to provide theological education for students at a distance. 

Your participation will involve completing a questionnaire that captures your 
perception of the effectiveness of Sakai. The questionnaire is expected to take about 15 
to 20 minutes to complete. Participation is voluntary, but strongly encouraged. If you 
choose not to participate or to withdraw at any time, you can do so without penalty or 
loss of benefit to yourself. The results of the questionnaire will be used for feedback and 
improvement purposes only. Your identity will remain confidential. 

There are no foreseeable risks to you. Although there may be no direct benefit to 
you, a possible benefit of your participation is contribution to the improvement in 
development of future Sakai courses and management system. 

If you have any questions concerning the questionnaire, please email: 
obaker@gcts.edu or dedwards@gcts.edu. As a participant, you should understand the 
following: 

1. You may decline to participate or withdraw from participation at any time 
without consequences. 

2. Your identity will be kept confidential. 

3. The purpose of the questionnaire has been thoroughly explained and all of 
your concems have been addressed. 

4, Data will be securely stored. 


ELECTRONIC CONSENT: Please select your choice below. Clicking on the 
"agree" button below indicates that: You acknowledge that you understand the nature of 
the questionnaire, that there are no foreseen potential risks to you as a participant, and 
the means by which your identity will be kept confidential. You are 18 years old or 
older. You give your permission to voluntarily serve as a participant in the questionnaire 
described. If you do not wish to participate in the questionnaire, please decline 
participation by clicking on the "disagree" button. Your participation in this survey 
is completely anonymous. Please answer ALL of the questions so that the data can be 
accurately compiled and evaluated. 


Question 1: How long have you been a student at GCTS? 
e 1 to3 years 
e 4to5 years 
¢ More than 5 years 
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Question 2: What is your degree program? 
e MDIV 

Certificate 

MABS 

MANT 

MAOT 

MACT 


ee e¢© @ @ 6 


Question 3: How many Semlink classes have you taken during your time as a 


student?! 
e lto2 
e 3to5 
® 6to 10 


Question 4: Have you ever taken any online courses? Yes or No 


Question 5: If you have taken online courses before, how many have you taken? 
e lto2 
e 3to5 
e More than 5 


EVALUATE SAKAI 


Question 6: How much time did you spend “learning” Sakai? 
e a=Less than 15 minutes 
e b=At least 30 minutes but less than 1 hour 
e c=! hour but no more than 8 hours 
e d=At least 9 hours but less than 24 


Question 7: The training for Sakai was available to me through Gordon-Conwell 
Media Services? Yes or No 


Question 8: I reviewed the training/navigation modules in Sakai: Yes or No 


Question 9: J requested and received additional training for Sakai from Media 
Services: Yes or No 


Likert Questions - Please answer each question below using the scale to indicate if 
you agree or disagree with the statement. In this scale, 5 means you agree or disagree 
Very Much So; 4 means you agree Considerably; 3 indicates you agree or disagree 
Somewhat; 2 means you agree A Little with the statement; and 1 means you do not 
agree at all with the statement. 


' This questions was flawed. It did not offer an option for students who had not taken Semlink 
courses. 
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The training I received was sufficient to moderately use Sakai. I was able to log in 
and navigate to: 


Question 10 - read ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
Question 11 - the SCHEDULE, 

Question 12 - COURSE DOCUMENTS, 
Question 13 - the SYLLABUS 

Question 14 - and MODULES. 


The training I received was sufficient to effectively use Sakai for content. I was able 
to: 


Question 15 - access modules. 

Question 16 - read the instructions. 

Question 17 - read the -materials. 

Question 18 - and view the videos. 

The training I received was sufficient to effectively use Sakai for assignments? I 
was able to find: 
* Question 19 - ASSIGNMENTS on the SCHEDIULE 
¢ Question 20 - ASSIGNMENTS in Sakai. 
¢ Question 21 - Assignments that included the DUE DATE 


¢ Question 22 - Additional information so I knew when to submit assignments 


The SAKAI course content correlated: 
® Question 23 - with the syllabus 


* Question 24 - With the textbook. 


The course Goals and Objectives are clearly stated 
¢ Question 25 - in the syllabus in Sakai. 


® Question 26 - in each unit. 


Question 27 - Having the Goals and Objectives at the beginning of each module 
(learning section) helped me to understand what I need to study: 


Question 28 = Having the page numbers of the textbook in the title of each module 
helped me to know what to read each week. 
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The course was designed so that I knew what to expect and do each week with 
regards to: 

e¢ Question 29 - Module Objectives 

* Question 30 — Assignments 

e Question 31 — Putting concepts into practice 


® Question 32 - Reflecting on what I learned 


The assignments and activities made sense for 
¢ Question 33 - the specific topic(s) 


® Question 34 - the specific readings each week. 


EVALUATE ADOBE CONNECT PRO 


(If you did not participate in weekly Adobe Connect Meetings, you may skip these question and go 
directly to the last five questions which provide an opportunity for you to give open. Thank you.) 


Question 35- Training for ADOBE CONNECT PRO was available to me through 
Gordon-Conwell Media Services: Yes or No 


Question 36 - I participated in the ADOBE test meetings and training provided by 
Media Services: Yes or No 


Question 37 - I requested and received additional training for ADOBE from Media 
Services: Yes or No 


Question 38 - The weekly video chats with Dr. Robinson assisted me in learning 
the material. 


Question 39 - The weekly video chats helped me because I could see the professor. 
Question 40 - In spite of initial technical issues, Media Services resolved the 


problems so that my learning experience with Dr. Robinson was enhanced and 
improved. 
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OPEN-ENDED QUESTIONS 


Question 41 - What feedback do you have about the course content, assi gnments, 
activities, or SAKAI? 


Question 42 - What feedback do you have about using ADOBE Connect Pro? 


Question 43 - What feedback do you have about other technical issues or the video 
chats with Dr. Robinson? 


Question 44 - What suggestions do you have to help in the development of 
additional hybrid (online and in class), and online courses? 


Question 45 - What feedback do you have about the effectiveness of the Forum, 
Wiki, and Blog to reinforce what you learned? 
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APPENDIX 2 
CHARLOTTE FOCUS GROUP QUESTIONS 


What is a focus group? This is another way to gather information about the class 
experience, Dr. Robinson is very thorough and this provides another avenue to learn 
valuable information from you. The survey questions can be very quantitative and 
this allows you to provide a more detailed answer. 


Icebreakers 


1. Thank them for being here especially since some may get started with 
Thanksgiving early. Share your plans for Thanksgiving. 
2. Ask about their plans. 


Transition Question(s) 


1. Well this is not your regular class but this focus group is just as important as the 
class. 

2. Briefly talk about what the purpose of a focus group. 

3. What do you hope your participation will contribute towards hybrid — or even 
online — courses at GCTS in the future? 


Main Questions - Remember to PROBE and ask students to explain what they say. 
Don’t assume you understand what they mean when they say things like “it” or 
“things”. Also, feel free to ADD a question (a way of probing also or ELIMINATE 
a question if you think previous responses answered it. Finally, I told them 30 — 40 
minutes. But even if you run to 50 minutes, they will probably be OK — especially 
since they want to talk about the technology problems we’ve had. And I 
strategically made that the last question. 


How has the course helped you with your sermons or changed your preaching? 
How do you listen to sermons now? 
With a better understanding of a hybrid course and how Sakai functions, if you 
register for 602, what will you do differently? 
4. Would you recommend someone else take the course? 
5. How thoroughly did you review the syllabus before the class? 
a. Any thoughts about the syllabus? 
6. Should we keep it in Sakai or on the web only? 
7. Is the work you devoted for the course each week about what you expected or 
more or. less? 
8. What suggestions do you have about the technology? 


WN 
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APPENDIX 3 


AGREEMENT TO RECORDED DISCUSSION 


I agree to participate in the Focus Group for PR601BA-FA10 for CUME students 
conducted by Omar Soto. I understand my participation is completely voluntary. Even 
after the group discussion begins, I understand I may opt out at any point. I understand 
my participation will not increase or decrease my grade in any manner. I also 
understand my answers and responses are in confidence and that no identifying 
information will be listed. 

I agree that, to accurately capture responses for the class, the group discussion will 
be recorded. The recording will be delivered to Media Services at the main campus in 
Hamilton, MA. Media Services will transcribe the responses so that the instructor for 


the class may not identify me. 


I agree to participate in this Focus Group Discussion. 


Print Name: 


Signature: 





Date: 
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APPENDIX 4 
BOSTON FOCUS GROUP QUESTIONS 
Icebreakers 


1. Thank for being here during a very busy time of the year. Share something 
you’re working on in ministry now. Ask them, “What one big thing is going on 
in your ministry?” Encourage brevity. 

2. Plans for Christmas? 


Transition Question(s) 


1. Well this is not your regular class but this focus group is just as important as the 
class. 

2. Briefly talk about what a focus group is. We can talk more tomorrow. 

3. What do you hope your participation will contribute towards hybrid — or even 
online — courses at GCTS in the future? 


Main Questions 


(Remember to PROBE and ask students to explain what they say. Don’t assume 
you understand what they mean when they say things like “it” or “things”. Also, 
feel free to ADD a question (a way of probing also, or ELIMINATE a question if 


you think previous responses answered it. 
Finally, I told them 30 — 40 minutes. If you do it in less time, that’s OK. 


9. How has the course helped you with your sermons or changed your preaching? 

10. With a better understanding of a hybrid course and how Sakai functions, what 
suggestions do you have? 

1]. What recommendations would you offer to someone else taking an improved 
version of the course? 

12. What are your thoughts about how the instructor presented material along with 
Sakai? 

13. Is the work you devoted for the course each week about what you expected or 
more or less? 

14. This class had about 2 hours to become familiar with Sakai from the instructor. 
Was that enough time? If not, what suggestions do you have? 
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APPENDIX 5 


TEMPLATE 


Unit 4, Module 1: The Big Idea: Do I Have Anything To Preach? 


Stage 1: Desired Results 









Stage 2: Assessment Evidence 


1) Learners will demonstrate that they know/recognize/define/list by: 





2) Learners will demonstrate understanding by: 


3) Learners will do: 





nments Related to Desired Results: 





Current Course Assig 





¥ Explanation Exercise 
‘i Sermon Exercise (manuscript and delivery) 
_ Review of Stott 
4 Sermon Listening Exercise 
Illustration Exercise 


' Sta Plan and Resources 





1) Learning Material that enables learner to accomplish desired results: 


2) Readings that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 


3) Learning Activities that enable participant to accomplish desired results: 


4) Items for Calendar 
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APPENDIX 6 
CHARLOTTE SYLLABUS 


PR 601CB — Fall 2010 
Preaching: Principles and Practice 
in Preparing Relevant and Biblical Sermons 
Dr. Haddon Robinson 
Tuesdays — 7:00-8:30 pm 
Hybrid 


Dr. Haddon Robinson 
(978) 646-4131; hrobinson@gordonconwell.edu 


Octavia Baker, Teaching Assistant 
(704) 940-5801; obaker@gordonconwell.edu 


I. Course Description 


This course is designed to enable you to use exegetical skills to prepare and deliver 
a clear expository sermon that is relevant to the listeners’ lives. You will gain 
experience explaining a biblical passage and delivering a biblical sermon without 
notes. One year of a Biblical language and/or NT 502, Interpreting the New 
Testament, are prerequisites for the course. 


II. Course Relationship to the Curriculum 

This course is an introduction to the principles of preparing and delivering 
relevant, biblical sermons. Lectures and exercises cover a stage-by-stage 
explanation of how preachers think as they prepare to preach. The aim of the course 
is to help you understand what is required to preach effectively and to practice what 
you understand. You are given the opportunity to preach then receive critique from 
the professor. 


IH. Course Goals and Objectives 

There are five goals. Each goal has objectives listed below it which will help 
you accomplish that goal. By the end of this course, you should be able to do the 
following: 


A. Goal #1: Identify critical considerations for expositors before they read 
Scripture. Your objectives are: 
A. Describe the four worlds of the expository preacher. 
B. Give an example of the history, language, and culture of each world. 
C. Personally cultivate the four worlds as part of the sermon preparation 
process. 


B. Goal #2: State the case for expository preaching. Your objectives are: 
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A. Describe the need for preaching. 
B. Define expository preaching. 


C. Goal 3: Identify the main, or central, idea in a biblical text. Your objectives 


are: 

A. Define idea. 

B. _ Explain the importance of a single idea. 

C. Explain how we form ideas. 

D. Describe how to identify a writer’s idea in a passage. 

E, Name and describe the elements of a presentation that listeners need to 
process an idea. 

F. Select a passage for your sermon and apply the process to your passage. 

G State the Big Idea, the exegetical idea, for your passage. 


D. Goal #4: Analyze and develop the thought process of your idea to present to 
an audience. Your objectives are: 
Name the Three Developmental Questions. 
Demonstrate the skill to use the three developmental questions to explain, 
prove and apply an idea to your audience. 
Determine the homiletical idea. (If applicable, determine a preaching 
idea.) 
Determine the sermon’s purpose using the homiletical idea. 
Decide how to accomplish the purpose. 
a. Deductive development 
b. Inductive development 
c. Inductive-Deductive development 
d. Subject-Complement development 
Create an outline for your sermon that develops the thought of an idea for 
your audience. 
Construct and use transitional statements in the outline to give your 
sermon unity, order, and progress. 
Use supporting material in the outline to explain, prove and apply an idea 
to your audience. 
Develop an effective filing system for supporting materials. Collect a 
minimum of 75 illustrations. 
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E. Goal #5; Deliver a well-developed sermon idea to an audience. Your 
objectives are: 
A. Review and describe the four distinct worlds of the expositor. 
B. Prepare the introduction to introduce the idea of the sermon or the first 
point. 
G. Prepare the conclusion to bring closure to the sermon. 
D. — Utilize words that give life to the sermon and create images for the ears. 
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E. Use delivery methods to capture the listeners’ attention from the 
beginning, keep attention throughout the delivery process and effectively 
conclude the presentation. 

a. Deliver a 6-minute Explanation Exercise. 
b. Deliver a 15-minute Sermon, 

F, Use the principles in Biblical Preaching to enhance sermon preparation 
skills by listening to sermons: 

a. Use course material to critically evaluate 5 sermons. 
b. Submit written evaluations for review. 


IV. Course Textbooks 
Required: 
PR 601 Sample Sermons DVD 
Haddon Robinson, Biblical Preaching, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids: Baker, 
2001). 
John R.W. Stott, Between Two Worlds (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1982). 
Recommended: 
Kenton Anderson, Choosing to Preach (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2006). 
Bryan Chappell, Christ-Centered Preaching, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids: Baker, 
2005). 
Duane Litfin, Public Speaking: A Handbook for Christians, 2nd ed. (Grand 
Rapids: Baker,1992). 
Calvin Miller, Preaching (Grand Rapids: Baker, 2006). 
Donald Sunukjian, Invitation to Biblical Preaching (Grand Rapids: Kregel, 
2007). 


V. Course Requirements and Grading. To develop the skills for this course, you 
will: 


A. **Attend all online class sessions. Please clear your schedule of other 
activities. Attendance is required with the exception of extreme emergencies. 


B. **Complete all activities in Sakai. 


C. **Read Robinson’s, Biblical Preaching as assigned in the course notes. 
Rather than read the book in a single sitting or two, you will profit more through 
reading it section by section as it is discussed in class. Note the recommended 
pages for each session in the syllabus. You will be quizzed on your reading. 
Quizzes are not intended to trick you. They are intended to determine if you 
have read the material and understood it. The weekly activities in Sakai, along 
with the readings and Assignment exercises, will assist you to work on your 
sermon as you progress through the courses. This eliminates last minute 
efforts to prepare your final sermon. It is to your benefit to complete all 
activities when due. 


** NOTE: Quizzes will cover readings, video lectures, and Sakai information. 
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D. Read Stott, Between Two Worlds by the date listed. A report is due on 
Tuesday, September 21st. 
Please consider the following: 

1. What is the central idea of the book? 

2. What did you find in the book that was new to you? 

3. With what do you disagree? Why? 
The assignment should be no more than four (4) pages, double-spaced. Use the 
Assignment feature in Sakai for this submission. 


E. You will explain a passage or an aspect of a passage so that the audience 
understands it. This will be a six (6) minute explanation without notes. 


F, Prepare an outline and a manuscript for a complete sermon that both explains 
and applies the passage. This will be a fifteen (15) minute message delivered 
without notes. A copy of the outline will be loaded in the Assignment as 
assigned. Then written copies of both the manuscript and outline are due the day 
you preach. 


G. Develop a filing system for collecting supporting material for sermons. The 
system can be on 3x5 cards, 4x6 cards, or in a computer. During the course of 
the semester, collect and file at least seventy-five (75) illustrations. You will 
share some of your illustrations with the class and report whether you have 
completed this assignment on the last day of class, Tuesday, December 7". 


H. Listen to the DVD of sermons for PR601. Answer the questions from the 
Sermon Evaluation Assignment (below) for each sermon. Due on Tuesday, 
November 30th. Use Sakai Assignment to submit this assignment by 1 1:00pm 
on the due date. 


VI. Course Administration 


A. Attendance Policy 

Attendance is required for the class and is reflected in your final grade. Ifa 
difficulty arises, please contact the professor or teaching assistant. Please make 
every effort to dial in on time. This should be 10 minutes before class begins. 


B. Due Dates and Late Penalties 

See the attached calendar for due dates. All late work will be penalized. 
When you post your assignment, please be sure to do it before the expiration 
date. 


VII. Course Calendar 
DATE 
Before Sept 7 













ASSIGNMENT 
To stay on track with the reading assignments, read Chapters 1 — 
4 of Stott before the first class on 9/7. 
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Introduction to each other and the Course 
* To do: Think about a passage of Scripture for the explanation 
and sermon presentations. One passage may serve for both 
assignments. You will use this passage to work on during 
class. 
Tuesday, Sept 14 The Worlds of the Expositor. 
Unit 1, Module 1 e Complete the learning activities in Sakai. 
__© Complete reading Chapters 5-8 of Stott. 
What is Expository Preaching? 
¢ Reading due: Robinson pp. 17-30. Related reading — 
Stott, 50-89. 
e Between Two Worlds written assignment due. 
e Group Work in Wiki 
e Forum assignment in Sakai 
@ Quiz in Sakai 
What’s the Big Idea? 
e Reading due: Robinson pp. 33-46. Exercises on pp. 47- 
50 
e Sakai Activities (Wiki) 
e Jesus Loves Me! Assignment 
¢ Ifneeded, resubmit your revised passage to TA. 
¢ Listen to the first sermon on PR601 DVD (Rod Cooper) 
® Quiz #1 in Sakai 
Begin exegesis on your passage(s). (See Robinson, 58 
needed), 
Submit subject and complement as Big Idea. 
What’s the Big Idea? The Essentials of An Effective Sermon 
¢ Reading due: Robinson pp. 51-70. Be prepared to 
discuss your Big Idea 
e Group Wiki activities. 
e Submit transitional statement for 2 TH 3:6-10. 
¢ Listen to the second sermon on PR601 DVD (Haddon 
Robinson) 
Quiz #2 for Module 2(Part 1) and Quiz #3, Module 3 
Part 2). 
Identify an element of your sermon you will use for the 
Explanation Exercise on October 15 and 16. Submit in Sakai by 
10pm. 
What’s the Big Idea? Do I Have Anything to Preach? Part 1 
e Reading due: Robinson pp. 73-86 on the developmental 
question. 
¢ Quiz#4 in Sakai. ; 
*Six-minute explanation exercise. *Note: The exercise can be 
no more than six (6) minutes. You will explain an element of your 
biblical passage. (See the further instructions on the Explanation 
Exercises below, page 6). Deliver the explanation without notes. 
Be as enthusiastic as possible when you deliver the message. 


Tuesday, Sept 7 


























Tuesday, Sept 21 
Unit 2, Module 1 
















Tuesday, Sept 28 
Unit 3, Module 1 




























Before October 5 -66, if 














Tuesday, Oct 5 
Unit 3, Module 2 
Unit 3, Module 3 























Thursday, Oct 7 by 
10pm is deadline: 


Tuesday, Oct 12 
Unit 4, Module 1 























Friday, Oct 8; 6:30 —- 
8:30pm; Saturday, 
Oct 9" at 9am. 
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DATE 


Tuesday, Oct 19 
Unit 4, Module 2 


What’s the Big Idea? Do I Have Anything to Preach? Part 2 
e Reading due: Robinson pp. 86-96 
e Do: Exercises on pp. 97-100 
© Quiz #5 in Sakai 

What’s the Big Idea? The Homiletical and Preaching Ideas 








Tuesday, Octr 26 















| Unit 4, Module 3 e Read Robinson, 101-112 
¢ Complete the homiletical idea for your own sermon. 
Submit for grading. 
¢ Complete the purpose for your sermon. Submit for 









ading. 
The Shapes Sermons Take 
e Reading due: Robinson pp. 115-137 
* Complete and submit outline for your sermon. 
© Quiz#6 in Sakai 
The Shapes Sermons Take: Making Dry Bones Live 
e Reading due: Robinson pp. 139-164 
¢ BLOG up to seven (maximum) illustrations to share 
Upload 30 (minimum) illustrations/supporting materials 
(see Sakai Assignments). 
e¢ Write one application for your sermon. 
® Quiz #7 in Sakai. 
The Shapes Sermons Take: Getting Off to a Good Start 
e Reading due: Robinson, pp. 165-175 
e¢ Review your Worlds of the Expositor notes. 
¢ Prepare the introduction to your sermon and submit it. 
The Shapes Sermons Take: All’s Well That Ends Well 
e Reading due: Robinson pp. 175-182; 229-245 
e Submit five (5) recorded sermon evaluations in 
Assignments. 
e Prepare and submit the conclusion for your sermon. 


Tuesday, Nov 30 Words on Target 
Unit 5, Module 3 e Reading due: Robinson, pp. 183-199 
Tuesday, Dec 7 Dynamics of Delivery 
Unit 5, Module 4 ¢ Reading due: Robinson, pp. 201-224 
(Last Video Chat) ¢ Last video-conference before sermons. 
e¢ Submit your COMPLETE filing system for 
illustrations in Assignments. 
Fifteen (15) minute sermons 

e Bring a blank DVD to class. 

e Hand in your manuscript AND outline the day you 
preach, 
Fifteen (15) minute sermons 

¢ Manuscript and outline due when you preach. 

* Complete and turn in page 9 of the syllabus. 
Questions and Answers with Dr. Robinson. 

Course Summary and Feedback 
Sermon Self-Assessment due. 







Tuesday, Nov 2 
Unit 4, Module 4 


















Tuesday, Nov 9 
Unit 4, Module 5 







Tuesday, Nov 16 
Unit 5, Module 1 













Tuesday, Nov 23 
Unit 5, Module 2 





















Friday, Dec 10 



















Saturday, Dec 11 






















Thursday, Dec 16 
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EXPLANATION EXERCISE 


The explanation exercise is not a sermon. It is simply an exercise that focuses on 
the explanation of something in a passage. There are several different things you might 
explain: (1) the meaning of a term in a passage, (2) the significance of some incident or 
action, (3) how a passage in the Bible relates to context, or (4) how a familiar passage of 
Scripture is sometimes misapplied. You are not limited to any of these. Simply take 
something that may not be clear and explain it so that it is clear. 


This is not a mini-sermon. In your introduction you will want to tell us what you 
are going to explain and why it is important. Then give us the explanation. Any 
illustration you use will further the explanation. A significant skill in expository 
preaching is to explain the biblical text or parts of the text clearly. The purpose of this 
experience is to help you to develop that ability. You will explain: 


Some Things to Remember: 


1. 


State what you are going to explain and why you need to explain it. 


2. Beclear. That is, err on the side of being too clear. 


Vernon Grounds said that he wanted to be so clear in his preaching that 
he tried to “get it down to being so simple that I am almost ashamed to 


preach it.” 


. Before reading the passage, give reasons for the reading. Give your listeners 


why you are looking at this passage. What don’t they know? 
Use the Greek or Hebrew word only when there is no other way to get the 
meaning across. 


. Ask yourself, “What words, concepts, context, thought, or development 


needs to be explained to my listeners?” The question is, “What does this 
mean? Does this concept or part of it need to be explained?” 

a. Is the author of Scripture explaining an idea? 

b. Is this what my audience needs? Are there elements in the passage 
that the biblical writer takes for granted that my audience may need to 
know? 

Put your explanation exercise together with the understanding that you are 
not necessarily talking to seminarians, but to average men and women who 
are in your church. 

Can you use illustrations? Yes! Illustrations can help to explain. 
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Common Problems: 


1, The move/point statements are not full, complete sentences. Make sure that 


all of the sentences in the outlines are full, complete sentences and not 
sentence fragments, phrases, or questions. Questions are for transitions, not 
for idea statements. 


2. The Explanation idea is not developed clearly. Remember: Subject + 


Complement = Idea. Sometimes the idea’s development is not clear. 
Move/point statements are to build toward the development and clarity of the 
central idea of the Explanation Exercise. 


3. The Explanation idea is not clearly stated and /or restated. Stating and 


restating the idea at least three times will help your listeners get it! At the 
end of the Exercise you will want your listeners to be able to state clearly the 
result of your explanations. 


4. The Explanation Exercise becomes a mini-sermon. Remember, the emphasis 


of this exercise is to deal primarily with the first Functional Question: “What 
does this mean?” You do not have to apply it, but you do have to explain 
something. You can use illustrations to help explain the idea or the steps 
toward explaining it. 


Format for Explanation Exercises 


Text: This is the reference for the biblical passage from which you are basing your 
explanation. 


Subject: What are you talking about? Don’t forget to use an interrogative who, what, 
why, when, where, which, how. 


Complement: What are you saying about what you are talking about? 
Main Idea: Subject + Complement = Main Idea 


Purpose: How do you want this exercise to affect your audience? State your purpose in 
terms of your listeners: “As a result of listening to this explanation exercise I want 
my listeners to...” 


What follows is your outline. Remember to write your outline in full sentences. 
Put transitions into parentheses. Outlines should have a complete introduction, 
conclusion, and transitions written out in full. A clear outline will be clear to your 
listeners and to you. Your introduction will point out what the audience might not know 
and why it’s important to know it. Your conclusion will summarize the explanation in 
two or three sentences. See the sample in Sakai. 
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Format for Sermons 


Text: This is the reference for the biblical passage from which you are preaching. 

Exegetical Subject: (What is the author talking about? Don't forget to use an 
interrogative: who, what, why, when, where, which, how.) 

Exegetical Complement: (What is the author saying about what he is talking about?) 
Main/Exegetical Idea: (Subject + Complement = Main Idea) 

Homiletical Idea: (This is a pithy statement of your exegetical idea.) 

Purpose: (Why are you preaching this sermon? A purpose is specific and measurable.) 
"As a result of hearing this sermon, I want my listeners to.... 


What follows is your outline. Follow the instructions above. The body of your 
outline should fit on a single page. As for manuscripts, follow the model of the outline 
by indenting your paragraphs to help you to see the flow of the sermon. In addition, 
your manuscript should show transitions and the supporting material. See the sample in 
Sakai. 


Sermons will be graded on the following criteria: 


A. Content: 
1. Is the sermon clear? Is it well organized? Does it flow easily? Does the 
audience understand you? 
2. Does the sermon have effective content? Is it based on sound exegesis? 
Does it have good supporting material and relevant illustrations? 


B. Delivery: 
1. Does your delivery sound as though you really want to communicate? 
Does your voice have variety? Are you enthusiastic? 
2. Does your body support what you are saying? Do you have eye contact 
that is direct and personal? Do you use gestures? 
3. Do you want to be heard? Do you demonstrate conviction and sincerity? 
(See the rubric in Sakai.) 
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Sermon Evaluation Assignment 


Please write your response to each question. Be specific — give examples for what 


is asked. 


1. What do you think is the main idea or concept the preacher was trying to get 
across? Please state it and analyze and comment on it. 


2. When through with the introduction, did you want the preacher to go on? 
Did it capture interest so that you would want him/her to continue? How did 
he/she do? Analyze and comment. 


3. Did he/she illustrate? If so, what did he/she do? ~ to explain, prove or 
apply? Did he/she succeed? Why or why not? Analyze and comment. You 
must provide specific examples of how the preacher explained, proved or 
applied the text. 


4. Do you think the conclusion drove home the main idea of the sermon in a 
way that caused you to want to respond? Analyze and comment. 


5. What do you think that you as a listener might do, think or change as a result 
of hearing the sermon? 


6. Do you think the delivery helped or hindered the presentation? What were 
its strengths? What about weaknesses? Analyze and comment. 


7. Do you think that the sermon grew out of the biblical text? Or was it 
imposed on it? Analyze and comment. 


LS 


Name Student ID: 





Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary 
PR 601 CB 
Preaching Principles and Practice 
in Preparing Relevant and Biblical Sermons 
Fall 2010 
Dr. Haddon W. Robinson 





Did you participate in all online classes? Yes_———“CéNN 
If “no”, how many did you miss? (give number) 
Did you attend the campus classes? Yes No 
How many did you miss? (give number) 
How many illustrations did you collect? (give number) 


(A deduction will be taken off of final grade for failure to turn in this 


assignment.) 

Did you develop a file system? Please describe: 

Have you read all of Robinson’s Biblical Preaching? 

(Final grade will be deducted one letter grade for not completing this assignment) 


Signature: Date: 
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GRADING 
All late work will be penalized. Final grades will reside in Sakai. 


SUMMARY of POINTS for GRADING SYLLABUS: 









| WikiGroup Work TCS 
| Unit 3, Module 1 Quiz 
2 : 








____ Transitional Statement |S 
Unit 3, Module 2 Quiz 
Unit 3, Module 3 Quiz 
Unit 4, Module 1 Quiz 
5 






____ Submit 30 of 75 Supporting Materials S| 
i 10 
40 














| Unit 4,ModuleSQuiz 9 | 
P Gonsinion,tos Seng a 
Self-Assessment 


ee TULA 1000 
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APPENDIX 7 


BOSTON SYLLABUS 


PR 601 — Fall 2010 
Preaching: Principles and Practice 
in Preparing Relevant and Biblical Sermons 
Hybrid 
Dates: September 24-25; November 5-6; December 3-4 


Octavia Baker, Doctor of Ministry Candidate; M. Div; MSA 
obaker@gordonconwell.edu 

(704) 940-5801 (9am-Spm — Mon-Fri); 

(704) 488-3415 (6pm-7:30pm —Mon, Tue, Thu) 


I. Course Description 


This course is designed to enable you to use exegetical skills to prepare and deliver 
a clear expository sermon that is relevant to the listeners’ lives. You will gain 
experience explaining a biblical passage and delivering a biblical sermon without 
notes. One year of a Biblical language and/or NT 502, Interpreting the New 
Testament, are prerequisites for the course. 


II. Course Relationship to the Curriculum 

This course is an introduction to the principles of preparing and delivering 
relevant, biblical sermons. Lectures and exercises cover a stage-by-stage 
explanation of how preachers think as they prepare to preach. The aim of the course 
is to help you understand what is required to preach effectively and to practice what 
you understand. You are given the opportunity to preach then receive critique from 
the professor. 


III. Course Goals and Objectives 
There are five goals. Each goal has objectives listed below it which will help 
you accomplish that goal. By the end of this course, you should be able to do the 
following: 


F. Goal #1: Identify critical considerations for expositors before they read 
Scripture. Your objectives are: 
A. Describe the four worlds of the expository preacher. 
B. Give an example of the history, language, and culture of each world. 
C. Personally cultivate the four worlds as part of the sermon preparation 
process. 
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G. Goal #2: State the case for expository preaching. Your objectives are: 


A. 


B. 


Describe the need for preaching. 
Define expository preaching. 


H. Goal 3: Identify the main, or central, idea in a biblical text. Your objectives 


mow pe 


Define idea. 

Explain the importance of a single idea. 

Explain how we form ideas. 

Describe how to identify a writer’s idea in a passage. 

Name and describe the elements of a presentation that listeners need to 
process an idea. 

Select a passage for your sermon and apply the process to your passage. 
State the Big Idea, the exegetical idea, for your passage. 


I. Goal #4: Analyze and develop the thought process of your idea to present to 
an audience. Your objectives are: 


He 8 FP 
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Name the Three Developmental Questions. 
Demonstrate the skill to use the three developmental questions to explain 
prove and apply an idea to your audience. 
Determine the homiletical idea. (If applicable, determine a preaching 
idea.) 
Determine the sermon’s purpose using the homiletical idea. 
Decide how to accomplish the purpose. 

a. Deductive development 

b. Inductive development 

c. Inductive-Deductive development 

d. Subject-Complement development 
Create an outline for your sermon that develops the thought of an idea for 
your audience. 
Construct and use transitional statements in the outline to give your 
sermon unity, order, and progress. 
Use supporting material in the outline to explain, prove and apply an idea 
to your audience. 
Develop an effective filing system for supporting materials. Collect a 
minimum of 75 illustrations. 


. 


Goal #5: Deliver a well-developed sermon idea to an audience. Your 


objectives are: 


A. 


B. 
es 
D. 


Review and describe the four distinct worlds of the expositor. 

Prepare the introduction to introduce the idea of the sermon or the first 
point. 

Prepare the conclusion to bring closure to the sermon. 

Utilize words that give life to the sermon and create images for the ears. 
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E, Use delivery methods to capture the listeners’ attention from the 
beginning, keep attention throughout the delivery process and effectively 
conclude the presentation. 

a. Deliver a 6-minute Explanation Exercise. 
b. Deliver a 15-minute Sermon, 

FE. Use the principles in Biblical Preaching to enhance sermon preparation 
skills by listening to sermons: 

a. Use course material to critically evaluate 5 sermons. 
b. Submit written evaluations for review. 


VII. Course Calendar 





















































CLASS REVIEW DUE DATES FOR ONLINE ASSIGNMENTS 
_ DATE 
BEFORE | To stay on track with the reading assignments, read Chapters 
September 24 1 — 4 of Stott BEFORE the first class on 9/24. In addition, 
complete all the readings from Robinson BEFORE EACH 
class meeting as assigned. This will facilitate our discussion 
as well as help you learn the material during the class 
review. 
SPECIAL NOTE: Weekend 1 SAKAI assignments are due BEFORE 
November 5. Weekend 2 SAKAI assignments are due by 
__| November 27. 
Friday, September 24 Introduction to each other and the Course 
The Units and e To do: Think about a passage of Scripture for the 
Modules below are in explanation and sermon presentations. One passage may 
SAKAI the online serve for both assignments. You will use this passage to 
learning system. work on during class. 
Unit 1, Module 1 | The Worlds of the Expositor. — 9/28/10 
¢ Complete the learning activities in Sakai. 
¢ Complete reading Chapters 5-8 of Stott. 
Unit 2, Module 1 | What is Expository Preaching? - 9/30/10 
e Reading due: Robinson pp. 17-30. Related reading — 
Stott, 50-89. 
e Group Work in Wiki 
Forum assignment in Sakai 
Quiz in Sakai 
Unit 3, Module 1 | What’s the Big Idea? — 10/02/10 
¢ Reading due: Robinson pp. 33-46 
« Exercises on pp. 47-50 
e Sakai Activities (Wiki) 
® Quiz in Sakai 
Unit 3, Module 2 | The Essentials of An Effective Sermon — 10/07/10 
Unit 3, Module 3 e Reading due: Robinson pp. 51-70 






Group Wiki activities 
Quizzes in Sakai (Part 1 and Part 2) 
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CLASS REVIEW DUE DATES FOR ONLINE ASSIGNMENTS 
DATE 
October 07, 2010 Submit passage you will preach from in Assignments 





for feedback. 
|® Begin exegesis on your passage. (See Robinson, 58- 
66, if needed). 
Unit 4, Module 1 | Do I Have Anything to Preach? Part 1 — 10/09/10 
e Reading due: Robinson pp. 73-86. 
© Quiz in Sakai 
Do I Have Anything to Preach? Part 2 — 10/09/10 
e Reading due: Robinson pp. 86-96 
¢ Do: Exercises on pp. 97-100 
® Quiz in Sakai 
Unit 4, Module 3 | The Homiletical and Preaching Ideas — 10/16/10 
e Read Robinson, 101-112 
October 19, 2010 e Identify an element of your sermon you will use for the 
Explanation Exercise on November 5 and 6. Post in 
Sakai. 
¢ Between Two Worlds written assignment due. Post in 
Sakai. 










Saturday, September 25 
Unit 4, Module 2 





































BEFORE November 5 ¢ Complete all the Robinson reading assignments for 
Weekend Two. 
e Make sure ALL group activities have been 
completed in Sakai. 
Friday, November 5; | Six-minute explanation exercise. *Note: The exercise can 


be no more than six (6) minutes. Submit your manuscript 
and outline in class. Deliver the explanation without notes. 
Be as enthusiastic as possible! (See instructions on the 
Explanation Exercises below). 











Unit 4, Module 4 | The Shapes Sermons Take — 10/23/10 





Reading due: Robinson pp. 115-137 
Quiz in Sakai 
Making Dry Bones Live 





Friday, November 5 








Reading due: Robinson pp. 139-164 

¢ BLOG up to seven (maximum) illustrations to share 
with everyone (optional). 

e Write one application for your sermon. Due 
11/13/10. 

® Quiz in Sakai 

**NOTE: COMPLETE Outline is due 11/13/10. 


Unit 4, Module 5 

















LIS 





Saturday, November 6 


Unit 5, Module 1 





Unit 5, Module 2 










Unit 5, Module 3 





Unit 5, Module 4 






Saturday, November 13 






Saturday, November 15 


Saturday, November 20 












Friday, December 3 










Saturday, December 4 






Saturday, December 11 





CLASS REVIEW |. 
DATE _ 








Fifteen (15) minute sermon. Fifty (50) points deducted for 


| every minute over! STOP at 15 minutes. 






DUE DATES FOR ONLINE ASSIGNMENTS 





**Getting Off to a Good Start — 10/30/10 
e¢ Reading due: Robinson, pp. 165-175 
e Review your Worlds of the Expositor notes. 
* **NOTE: Introduction is due 11/13/10. 


**All’s Well That Ends Well — 10/30/10 
























e Reading due: Robinson pp. 175-182; 229-245 
e **NOTE: Conclusion is due 11/13/10. 
Words on Target — 11/03/05 













¢ Reading due: Robinson, pp. 183-199 


Dynamics of Delivery — 11/03/05 














Reading due: Robinson, pp. 201-224 
¢ Prepare and submit the introduction for your 
sermon. 
* Prepare and submit the conclusion for your sermon. 
¢ Complete and submit the COMPLETE outline for 
your sermon. Include introduction, conclusion, 
transitions and supporting material. 
Submit five-(S) Sermon Evaluation Assignment by 
11:55pm. 


















Make sure ALL group activities are completed in Sakai 
by the expiration time. 

Submit sermon manuscript with introduction, 
transitions, supporting material, and conclusion. 













every minute over! STOP at 15 minutes. 
e Bring blank DVD to class if doing sermon outline. 

¢ Hand in a copy of your manuscript AND outline 
when you do final presentation. (You may have 

made changes since submitting it!) 
Fifteen (15) minute sermon. Fifty (50) points 














deducted for 








e Bring blank DVD to class if doing sermon outline. 

¢ Manuscript and outline due when you do final 
presentation. 

* Complete and turn in page 9 of the syllabus. 

Course Summary and Feedback 
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APPENDIX 8 
TRAINER MANUAL 


An Exploratory Study Of Hybrid Course Management In Homiletics In 
Theological Education 


The following manual details the course development and course. It may be 
used to facilitate discussions and activities for a hybrid course. It was developed for use 
with Sakai as the classroom management system. 

The manual details the particulars for each goal. This includes a module 
overview, instructional objectives, assessment evidence, learning plan and resources and 
assignments. Also included are suggestions for the instructor to facilitate the course. 
Each unit of learning described below has associated video segments to reinforce text 
readings. Weekly video chats and learning activities complement and reinforce the 


readings as well. 


Unit 1: The Worlds of the Expositor 


Goal I: Identify critical considerations for expositors before they read 


Scripture. 
Objectives 
A. _ Describe the four worlds of the expository preacher. 
B. Give an example of the history, language, and culture of each world. 
C. Personally cultivate the four worlds as part of the sermon preparation 


process. 


Additional reading required for this Unit is John Stott’s Between Two Worlds. 
Students should read this book before attending the video chat lecture. (This 


requirement is listed in the syllabus.) In addition, students are required to do a four-page 


12] 


book report answering the following questions: (1) What is the central idea of the book? 
(2) What did you find in the book that was new to you? (3) With what do you disagree? 
Why? This assignment should be no more than four (4) pages, double-spaced. 


Students should submit the assignment in Sakai for grading. 


Module Overview: This module explores the concept that the preacher is wise to 
approach Scripture without personal prejudice. Also, being aware that the Bible was 
written for people living during a different time will help to make abstractions from that 


time to the present day. 


Instructional Objectives 
Learners will know/recognize/define/list: 
1. The four worlds of the expositor. 
2. Give an example of the history, language, and culture of each world. 


Learners will understand: 
1. Their own prejudices when approaching the preaching task. 
2. Increased sensitivity to the task of preaching as making the ancient world 
come alive in the modern world. 


Learners will be able to: 
1. Assess biblical, modern, church, and personal dynamics. 
2. Adjust sermon content to remain as relevant and accurate as possible. 


Assessment Evidence 
Learners will demonstrate they know/reco gnize/define/list by: 


1. Reading a text and identifying the major element (history, language, or 
culture) necessary to understand the text. 
2. Posting their responses in a Forum. 


Learners will demonstrate understanding by: 


1. Identifying issues in the Bible and translating them to the 21“ century in 
order to preach for today’s listeners. 
2. Responding to questions and receiving feedback during video chats. 


Learners will: 


1. Complete exegetical activities to begin the sermon preparation process. 

2. Read and respond significantly during Forum discussions. 

3. Deliver a final sermon at the end of the class to demonstrate the ability to 
move from the ancient world to the modern world. 
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Learning Plan, Resources, Delivery Mode 


Materials that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 


1. Video clips from Haddon Robinson’s class lectures on 01/29/2009 for Unit L 
Module 1. 

2. Distance video chat. A good portion of this time will be discussing the learning 
activities below and answering questions. 


Readings that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 


Stott’s Between Two Worlds, specifically Chapter Four. 


Activities that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 


I. Read the following texts. Discuss individually in the Forum to demonstrate 
knowledge of the impact of culture, history, and language in sermon preparation. 
Be prepared to discuss in class. 
a. Read Daniel 1:1-3. What do you need to know about history for this 
passage in the Book of Daniel to make sense? 
b. Read Ruth 1. What do you need to know about the culture to make sense 
of this text? 
c. What difference would it make if you learned the “you” in Phil 4:10 is 
singular or plural? 


2. Respond to the following Forum discussions to demonstrate understanding of 
critical elements of history, language and culture in sermon preparation in order 
to preach to 21" century audiences. Be prepared to discuss in class. 

a. State the concept of “Be holy as I am holy” as a 21“ century concept. 
b. Read 1 Tim 2. How would you apply this passage to the 21" century? 
¢. For the local church, when you think of 1 Tim 1 now, what one thing do 
you need to know about history and culture to help you preach the text 
today? 
3. Begin a Blog and answer the questions: 
a. How does what you know about yourself influence how you read the 
Bible and how you look at the world today? 
b. How does what you know about yourself impact your sermons? 


Assignments 


Forum 
1. Post your response to EACH of the Contexts Assignments under UNIT 1 in 


the Forum. 


2. Respond to at least one other post. NOTE: Forum posts must be substantial, 
adding to the discussion topic. Responses like "I agree" or "Good job" will not 
suffice. (See Discussion Rubric for guidelines.) 
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Blog 
Once you set up your blog page start an entry titled Influences on How I Read and 


Preach the Bible. In your blog entry answer the following questions: 


1. How does what you know about yourself influence how you read the Bible 
and how you look at the world today? 


2. How does what you know about yourself impact your sermons? 


3. Submit your passage(s) for the Explanation Exercise and final sermon before 
the next web session 


For all learning activities, it is recommended the instructor monitor the Forum 
and Blog and interact with students in the specific domains. Student responses to 


questions and to Forum discussions should be substantial. 


Unit 2: The Definition of Expository Preaching 
Goal II: State the case for expository preaching. 
Objectives 


A. Describe the need for preaching. 
B. Define expository preaching. 


Module Overview, Unit 2: The message from the pulpit competes with several other 
"voices" for listeners’ attention today. In addition, pastors often find the ministry of 
preaching challenging. This module makes a case for expository preaching to both 
speak loudest among the "voices" and to ease the challenge of preaching. 


Instructional Objectives 


Learners will know/recognize/define/list: 


1. Outline the essentials of the definition of expository preaching. (Participants 
may use information under the major topics on pp21-27 of Robinson 
[Passage Governs Sermon, Expositor Communicates a Concept, etc.]) 

2. List the five components in the Wiki. 


Learners will understand by: 


1. Proposing a definition of expository preaching in their own words. 
2. Receiving feedback in the next video chat. 
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Learners will be able to: 


Explain why ‘transmitted’ is essential to the definition. 

Review the PowerPoint, The Case for Expository Preaching. 

Non-graded matching activity on the five-part definition. 

Demonstrate an ability to move from the ancient world to the modern world 
in the final sermon. 


Phe. te 


Assessment Evidence, Unit 2 
Learners will demonstrate they know/recognize/define/list by: 


1. Listing reasons why there is a case for preaching and why the preaching 
should be expository preaching. 

2. Defining expository preaching using the four-part definition offered in the 
text book. 


Learners will demonstrate understanding by: 


1. Stating the importance of each part of the definition. 

2. Explaining why the word “proclamation” may be superior to the word 
“communication” in relation to preaching. 

3. Explaining why “transmitted” is essential to the definition. 


Learners will: 


1. Prepare and deliver a sermon reflecting the importance of the role of: (a) the 
concept of the text; (b) exegetical study; (c) the working of the Holy Spirit; 
and (d) personal preparation. 

2. Apply each part of the definition to their personal sermon preparation. 


Material that enables learner to accomplish desired results: 


1. Video clips from Haddon Robinson’s class lectures on 02/03/2009. 
2. PowerPoint — The Case for Expository Preaching. 
3. Vide chat. 


Readings that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 


1. Robinson, 17-30. 
2. Stott, 50-89. 


Activities that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 


1. List the components of the definition of expository preaching. In assigned 
groups in the Wiki, outline the elements of a group definition for expository 
preaching, listing a critical aspect of this element. Include why “transmitted” 
is essential to the definition. 
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In the Blog, reflect on how valuable each part of the group definition is to 
you. Indicate if you changed any aspect of your thinking about the preaching 
ministry. 

With regard to Stott’s book and Robinson’s book, Blog and discuss 
‘relevancy’ of application when the expositor applies a concept to the hearer. 
Be prepared to discuss this in class. (Note: This activity is designed for 
learners to synthesize the ideas of the preacher as a ‘bridge’ and relevant 
application to listeners.) 


. Review the assigned reading and the PowerPoint presentation to prepare for 


an ungraded quiz. 


Assignments for Unit 2 


L 


Review by watching the short PPT on Expository Preaching. 


2. Take the short practice matching quiz. 


3. 


Work on the group work in Wiki for Unit 2: The Definition of Expository 
Preaching. Work in assigned groups. 

Post your Forum Assignment for Unit 2. Answer the question: Why 

is "transmitted" essential to the definition of expository preaching? 
Respond to one other post. NOTE: Forum posts must be substantial, adding 
to the discussion topic. Responses like "I agree" or "Good job" are not 
acceptable. See Discussion Rubric for guidelines. 

Blog: Start an entry titled Unit 2: Relevancy. In your blog discuss, with 
regard to Stott's and Robinson's books, relevancy of application when the 
expositor applies a concept to the hearer. 

Submit the Stott book report. 


Facilitators should monitor the Forum and Blog and interact with student entries. 


Students should access Unit 2, The Definition of Expository Preaching, in Sakai. Then 


work through the module and listen to video lectures. 


Unit 3 


Module 1: The Big Idea: Subject and Complement 


Goal III: Identify the main, or central, idea in a biblical text. 


GOW > 


Objectives 
Define idea. 
Explain the importance of a single idea. 
Explain how we form ideas. 
Identify a writer’s idea in a passage. 
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Module Overview, Unit 3, Module 1: Chapter Two of Robinson's book, What’s The 
Big Idea, introduces the participants to the concept and importance of discerning a 
central idea from a passage of Scripture 


Instructional Objectives 


Learmers will know/recognize/define/list: 


Define the words subject, complement, and paragraph. 

List the components of the Big Idea. 

List the six interrogatives (who, what, when, what, where, and how). 
Recognize the phrasing of a subject as a full sentence phrased as a question. 


ie bo 


Learners will understand: 
1. That every form of communication forwards an idea and each idea can be 
analyzed for a subject and complement. 
2. There is a difference between a grammatical subject and the subject of an 
idea. 
3. The six interrogatives always state the subject as a question. 


Learners will be able to: 
1. Isolate a passage of Scripture that represents a thought unit and identify the 
subject and complement. 
2. Analyze any media (articles, songs) and determine the idea as a subject and 
complement. 


Learners will demonstrate they know/recognize/define/list by: 


1. Taking a quiz on the material in Robinson, 33-46. 
2. Giving subject and complements during the next video chat. 


Learners will demonstrate understanding by: 


1. Identifying the idea of simple images or songs. 

2. Identify the central idea of passages of Scripture. 

3. Completing a quiz to identify the Big Idea of passages of Scripture. (This is 
a Quiz in Sakai.) 


Learners will: 
1. Review the PowerPoint presentations, The Big Idea Subject and The Big 
Idea_Complement. 
2. Practice identifying the Big Idea for the children’s song, Jesus Loves Me. 
Identify the subject and complement for Matt 6:1 and Matt 6:14. Discuss 
during the next video chat as needed. 
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Learning Plan, Resources, Delivery Mode and Assignments in Sakai 


Material that enables learner to accomplish desired results: 


1. Students will make notes from Robinson’s lectures on unity, order, and 
progress. 
2. Respond to questions and receive feedback during next video chat. 


Readings that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 


Read pages 51-57 from Robinson’s book. 


Activities that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 


1. Complete reading assignments prior to video chat. 

2. Practice the exercises in the textbook on pages 47-50. NOTE: The answers 
are in Appendix 1 beginning on page 225. 

3. Review by watching the Big Idea PowerPoint presentations on subject and 
complement. 

4, Analyze the sermon by Dr. Rod Cooper from the PR601 DVD. What is the 
Big Idea (subject and complement) of the sermon? Post in the Wiki. (Make 
notes with the final Sermon Listening Assignment in mind. See the 
syllabus.) 

5. Go to Assignments and choose the Jesus Loves Me assignment. What are the 

subject and complement of each? 

Complete the quiz for Unit 3, Module | on the Big Idea. 

Group Work in the Wiki— Analyze Dr. Rod Cooper’s sermon from the 

PR601 DVD for subject and complement. 

8. After the group work, one group member should submit the group’s answer 
via the Assignments tool. Take the quiz for Unit 3, Module 1 on the Big Idea. 

9. Be ready to identify subject, complement, and Big Idea for individual 
passages during the next video chat. 

10. Read, meditate on, and study passages in preparation for submitting a topic 
for Explanation Exercise. 


SD 


Instructors should prepare for Unit 3, Module 1, The Big Idea, by reviewing the 
video lectures in Sakai, reviewing exercises on pages 47-50 of the text, the Jesus Loves 
Me assignment, and the quiz for this unit. In addition, listen to the sermon by Dr. Rod 
Cooper for the exegetical idea of the sermon. Students should access Unit 3, Module 1 
in Sakai. Then work through the module and listen to video lectures. Complete all the 


assignments as outlined above. 
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Unit 3 
Module 2: The Essentials of An Effective Sermon, Part 1 
(Unity, Order and Progress) 


Goal 3: Identify the main, or central, idea in a biblical text. 
Objectives 


Define idea. 

Explain the importance of a single idea. 

Explain how we form ideas. 

Identify a writer’s idea in a passage. 

Name and describe the elements of a presentation that listeners need 
to process an idea.” 

F. Select a passage for your sermon and apply the process to your passage. 
G. — State the Big Idea, also known as the exegetical idea, for your passage. 


BOW pS 


Module Overview, Unit 3, Module 2: At the end of this unit, the participants will 
understand what listeners need to hear in order to understand a sermon. 


Instructional Objectives 


Learners will know/recognize/define/ist: 


1. List the first three of ten stages in sermon preparation: 
a. Choose the passage. 
b. Study the passage. 
c. Determine the exegetical idea and its development. 
2. The key term, transition (or transitional statement). 
Learners will understand: 
1. The purpose of transitional statements. 
a. Transitions give unity, order, and progress to a sermon. 
b. Transitions keep the major points connected to the idea. 
2. The importance of intentionally performing the first three stages of sermon 
preparation. 
3. Another name for Big Idea is exegetical idea, the idea obtained from the text 
which is studied in preparation for the sermon: What is the biblical writer 
saying to the biblical reader? 


Learners will be able to: 
Utilize the three stages to begin sermon preparation. 





? In Sakai, all the supporting objectives are listed at the beginning of a module. However, the objectives 
previously accomplished are in grey. Those yet to be covered are in bold font. This reminds the 
participant of their accomplishments. 
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Assessment Evidence 


Learners will demonstrate they know/recognize/define/list by: 


Ls 
a 
3: 


Taking a quiz on Unit 3, Module 2. 
Selecting the true pericope of a text. 
Defining a transitional statement. 


Leamers will demonstrate understanding by: 


fF 


2 


Applying the concept of ‘movement’ (unity, order, progress) to what they 
hear. 

Explaining their interpretation about the concepts of movement using 
transitions during the next video chat. 


Learners will: 


As 


a 


Select a passage and study it to determine subject, complement and 
exegetical idea. Submit for feedback. 
Write a transitional statement. 


Learning Plan, Resources, Delivery Mode and Sakai Assignments 


Materials that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 


i. 
2 


Video lectures. 
Video chats. 


Readings that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 


None. View the video lectures by Haddon Robinson. 


Activities that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 


1. 
Ze 
Si. 


Complete reading assignments prior to video chat. 

Make notes while listening to the video lectures. 

Think about Dr. Robinson’s lecture on unity, order and progress. What did 
he do to help you understand and remember what he was saying? Listen 
again and make notes if you don’t think you heard transitions. Be prepared 
to discuss in the next online 

Listen to a second sermon by Haddon Robinson from the PR601 DVD. Post 
the following in the Assignment as indicated by the Due Date: Did the 
speaker use transitions to create unity, order and progress? If so, how? 
Given 2 Thessalonians 3:6-10, practice writing a transitional statement 
between verses 1-10 and verses 11-14. Give the subject and complement 
stated as the exegetical idea first. Submit in ASSIGNMENTS. 

Take the quiz for Unit 3, Module 2 on Unity, Order and Progress. 

Submit your explanation topic. (Refer to the Sample Explanation Outline in 
RESOURCES to help you begin thinking about a topic.) 
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Facilitators should review the video lectures for Unit 3, Module 2, The Essentials 
of an Effective Sermon, Part 1. The students should access Unit 3, Module 2 in Sakai, 


listen to video lectures and work complete all the assignments as outlined above. 


Unit 3, Module 3 
The Essentials of An Effective Sermon, Part 2 
(Stages 1-3) 


Goal 3: Identify the main, or central, idea in a biblical text. 
Objectives 


Define idea. 

Explain the importance of a single idea. 

Explain how we form ideas. 

Identify a writer’s idea in a passage. 

Name and describe the elements of a presentation that listeners need to 
process an idea. 

Select a passage for your sermon and apply the stages to your 
passage. 

G. State the Big Idea, the exegetical idea, for your passage. 


MOOAW > 


Module Overview, Unit 3, Module 3: At the end of this unit, the participants will begin 
preparation on their sermons using the first three stages in Biblical Preaching. 


Instructional Objectives 


Learners will know/recognize/define/list: 


1. List the first three of ten stages in sermon preparation: 

a. Choose the passage. 

b. Study the passage. 

c. Determine the exegetical idea and its development. 
2. The key term, transition (or transitional statement). 


Learners will understand: 

1. The sermon process begins with carefully selecting a text that is a thought 
unit of the original writer. Other aspects to consider are if the sermon is 
topical in nature and the amount of time to deliver the sermon. 

2. The importance of intentionally performing the first three stages of sermon 
preparation. 

3. The importance of using the skills learned during exegesis courses. 
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4. Another name for Big Idea is exegetical idea, the idea obtained from the text 
which is studied in preparation for the sermon: What is the biblical writer 
saying to the biblical reader? 


Learners will be able to: 
Use the three stages to: 
a. Determine if the selected text is a true pericope (with feedback from 
instructor). 
b. Study their passages using the appropriate resources. 
c. Determine the subject, complement and state the exegetical idea of their 
selected passages. 


Assessment Evidence 


Learners will demonstrate they know/reco gnize/define/list by: 
1. Taking a quiz on Unit 3, Module 3. 


2. Selecting the true pericope of a text. 


Learners will demonstrate understanding by: 


Interacting with the professor to work through selected texts and determine the 
exegetical idea during the video chat. 


Learners will: 
1. Apply the first three stages to their selected passage. 
2. Submit the subject, complement and exegetical idea for feedback. 
3. Discuss passages selected by peers and give feedback on the exegetical ideas. 
4. Identify and element of their sermon for the Explanation Exercise. 


Materials that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 
1. Video lectures. 


2. Video chats. 


Readings that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 
Pages 51-70 of textbook. 


Activities that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 


1. Complete reading assignments prior to video chat. 

2. Work through the module and listen to the video lectures. 

3. Using selected passages (Stage One) previously submitted, begin the 
exegetical study (Stage Two, Robinson, 58-66). 

4. Submit a brief overview of exegesis and submit the subject complement in 
ASSIGNMENT. 

5. Take the quiz for Unit 3, Module 3 on Essentials of an Effective Sermon, 
Part 2. 

6. Be prepared to discuss your exegetical idea in the next video chat. Also, 
share your explanation activity if you’ve decided at this time. 
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Instructors should review the video lectures for Unit 3, Module 3, The Essentials 
of an Effective Sermon, Part 2. Assist students to determine the central idea of their 
passages by asking — via email and during video chats — for the subject, complement, 
and Big Idea. The students should access Unit 3, Module 3 in Sakai, listen to video 


lectures and complete all the assignments as outlined. 


Unit 4, Module 1 
Do I Have Anything to Preach? — Part 1 
(Stage 4) 


GOAL #4: Analyze and develop the thought process of your idea to present 
to an audience. 


Objectives 


A. Name the Three Developmental Questions. 
B. Demonstrate the skill to use the three developmental questions to 
explain, prove and apply an idea to your audience. 


NOTE: Unit 4, Module 1 covers Objective A, the first two developmental 
questions: (1) What does this mean? (2) Is this true? The third question (What 
difference does this make?) is covered in Unit 4, 

Module 2. 


Module Overview, Unit 4, Module 1: Chapter Four (THE ROAD FROM TEXT TO 
SERMON) introduces the participant to the fourth stage in the development of 
expository messages: Analyzing the exegetical idea. This stage of study helps to relate 
the Bible to life, to bring the ancient world, the modern world, and our particular world 
together as we develop the sermon. 


Instructional Objectives 
Learners will know/recognize/define/list: 
1. The first two developmental questions: 
a. What does this mean? 
b. Prove it! 
2. The purpose of each question and what information the question is probing. 
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Learners will understand: 
1. The three developmental questions are used to develop a thought to 
determine if the exegetical idea is a sermon. 
2. The first developmental question deals with explanation. The first question 
is directed towards the Bible and the audience. 
3. The second developmental question centers on validity. 


Learners will be able to: 
1. Analyze he exegetical idea for the purpose of explaining the text or proving 
the idea to listeners. 
2. Consider the questions against an exegetical idea and decide what the biblical 
writer is doing. 


Assessment Evidence 


Learners will demonstrate they know/recognize/define/list by: 


Taking a quiz on Unit 4, Module 1. 


Learners will demonstrate understanding by: 
1. Applying the developmental questions to their selected passages. 


2. Deciding which question(s) fit their passages. 


Learners will: 
1. Read several selected passages to determine what the biblical writer is doing. 
2. Study the passages they selected for their sermons. Decide what the biblical 
writer is doing in order to 
a. Determine if they have a sermon. 
b. Identify an element of the sermon for the Explanation Exercise. 


Learning Plan, Resources, Delivery Mode and Sakai Assignments 


Materials that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 
1. Video lectures. 


2. Video chats. 


Readings that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 
Pages 73-86 of the textbook. 


Activities that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 


1. Complete reading and assignments prior to video chat. 

2. Work in groups on 1 Co 12 and Eph 6 to discuss the following in the next 
web session: 

What is the subject? 

What is the complement? 

What is the exegetical idea? 

What is the biblical writer doing with the passage? (Explaining, 


proving, or applying?) 


aegp 
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Take the quiz for Unit 4, Module 1 on Do I Have Anything to Preach? 
4, Submit individual passages to the three developmental questions. Determine 
what the biblical writer is doing. 
5. Make final determination of subject for the Explanation Exercise. This may 
be a word study or something about the biblical writer’s history or culture. 
For Unit 4, Module 1, instructors may prepare by completing the students 
assignments as outlined in Sakai. Particular attention should be paid to the group work 
for 1 Co 12 and Eph 6 in preparation for the web session. Review the answers for the 
Unit 4, Module 1 quiz as needed. In addition, give students feedback on the upcoming 
Explanation Exercise. Probe students to ensure they have a central idea (subject + 
complement) for the passage. Verify they know how to access the Model Explanation 
Outline in Sakai 
Students should access Unit 4, Module 1 in Sakai. Then work through the 


module and listen to video lectures. Complete all the assignments as outlined above. In 


particular, they should make a final decision about the Explanation Exercise. 


Unit 4, Module 2 
Do I Have Anything to Preach? — Part 2 
(Stage 4) 


GOAL #4: Analyze and develop the thought process of your idea to present 
to an audience. 
Objectives 
A. Name the Three Developmental Questions. 
B. Demonstrate the skill to use the three developmental questions to 


explain, prove and apply an idea to your audience. 


NOTE: Unit 4, Module 2 covers supporting Objective B, the third developmental 
question: What difference does this make? 
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Module Overview, Unit 4, Module 2: Chapter Four (THE ROAD FROM TEXT 
TO SERMON) introduces the participant to the fourth stage in the development of 
expository messages: Analyzing the exegetical idea. This stage of study helps to relate 
the Bible to life, to bring the ancient world, the modern world, and our particular world 
together as we develop the sermon. 


Instructional Objectives 


Learners will know/recognize/define/list: 


1. The first two developmental questions: 
a. What does this mean? 
b. Prove it! 
2. The third developmental question is “What difference does this make?” 


Learners will understand: 

1. The third developmental question deals with application. Every passage of 
Scripture should be applied to the listeners’ lives. 

2. To apply a passage, you need to see what your passage reveals about God 
and the way people responded and lived before God. Look for those same 
factors in contemporary life. 

3. Application comes from the theological purpose of the biblical writer. 

4. To determine if there is a sermon, the developmental questions should be 
directed toward the details of the text, and then directed toward the audience. 

5. The developmental questions build on each other. Only when we think we 
understand a statement do we question its validity. And only when we 
understand and believe a statement will it make a positive difference in our 
lives. 


Learners will be able to: 
Il. Analyze the exegetical idea in order to apply the text to the lives of their 
listeners. 
2. Consider all the developmental questions against an exegetical idea to decide 
what the biblical writer is doing. 


Assessment Evidence 


Learners will demonstrate they know/recognize/define/list by: 


1. Discussing the fundamental questions during the next video chat. 
2. Take a quiz on the material. 


Learners will demonstrate understanding by: 


1. Applying the developmental questions to their selected passages. 
2. Deciding which question(s) fit their passages. 
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Learners will: 
1. Read and work through several selected passages to determine what the 
biblical writer is doing. 
2. Study the passage they have selected for their sermon. Decide what the 
biblical writer is doing in order to: 
a. Determine if they have a sermon. (Remember: “Not every idea in 
the Bible is the basis of a sermon.”’) 
b. Then identify an element of the sermon for the Explanation Exercise. 
This may be a word study or something about the biblical writers 
history or culture. 


Learning Plan, Resources, Delivery Mode, and Sakai Assignments 


Materials that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 
1. Video lectures. 


2. Video chats. 


Readings that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 
Pages 86-96 of the textbook. 


Activities that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 


Complete reading assignment prior to online class meeting. 

Complete exercises on pp 97-100. 

Work through individual passages. 

Continue exegesis on passage. 

Take the practice quiz. 

Take the quiz for Unit 4, Module 2 on Do I Have Anything to Preach? 


Pi et ha 


For Unit 4, Module 2, facilitators should prepare by completing the students 
assignments as outlined in Sakai. Give feedback to students on their exegetical idea. 
Stress the importance of discovering what the biblical writer is doing in the passage. 
Additionally, assist students to understand the topic they choose for the Explanation 
Exercise has a central idea. That idea also has a subject and complement(s) which will 
guide their presentation. Review the answers for the Unit 4, Module 2 quiz as needed. 

Students should access Unit 4, Module 2 in Sakai. Then work through the 
module and listen to video lectures. Complete all the assignments as outlined above. In 


particular, they should begin work on outlining the Explanation Exercise. 
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Unit 4, Module 3 
The Homiletical and Preaching Ideas 
(Stages 5 and 6) 


Goal #4: Analyze and develop the thought process of your idea to 
present to an audience. 


Objectives 


. Name the Three Developmental Questions. 

. Demonstrate the skill to use the three developmental questions to explain, 
prove and apply an idea to your audience. 

- Determine the homiletical idea. (If applicable, determine a preaching 
idea.) 

. Determine the sermon’s purpose using the homiletical idea. 


> OO wp 


Module Overview, Unit 4, Module 3: Chapter 5, The Arrow and The Target, 
introduces the participants to stages five and six in the development of expository 
messages: (5) formulating the homiletical idea; (6) determining the sermon’s 


purpose. 


Instructional Objectives 


Learners will know/recognize/define/list: 


L. 
2: 
3, 


A homiletical idea. 
A preaching idea. 
A sermon purpose is and how it is related to the conclusion of the sermon. 


4. A measurable result or objective. 


Learners will understand: 


L 


Their listeners may forget the text and the sermon but they will remember a 
well-thought out homiletical idea. 


2. The homiletical idea is similar to a proverb. 
3. 
4. How to write a measurable result 


The purpose of the sermon is determined using the homiletical idea. 


Learners will be able to: 


1. 


2, 


3. 


Determine an appropriate homiletical idea that their listeners will remember 
(or preaching idea if applicable to their context). 

Decide why they are writing to their audience (what do they want their 
listeners to do). 

Write an appropriate and achievable objective for their audience. 
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Assessment Evidence 


Learners will show evidence they know/recognize/define/list: 


1. Why a sermon needs a homiletical idea. 
2. The power of having a purpose prepared for the sermon. 
3. How the purpose of a sermon impacts the conclusion of their sermon. 


Learners will demonstrate understanding by: 


1. Interpreting the exegetical idea and condense to a homiletical idea. 

2. Analyzing their audience and apply the exegetical idea to determine the 
sermon purpose. 

3. Asking questions about the purpose and how to apply it. 


Learners will: 
1. Determine and write the homiletical idea for their passage. Submit for 
grading. 
2. Determine and write their sermon’s purpose. Submit for grading. 


Learning Plan, Resources, Delivery Mode andSakai Assignments 


Materials that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 


1. Video lectures. 
2. Video chats. 


Readings that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 


Pages 101-113 of the textbook. 


Activities that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 


1. Submit the homiletical idea for grading. 

2. In the Forum, post the most memorable sermon or life experience. State why 
it is memorable. 

3. Submit the sermon purpose for grading. 


NOTE: Encourage students to share their homiletical ideas and sermon purpose 
with their peers in whatever format works best (Wiki, emails, phone calls, etc). It 
will benefit them to receive peer feedback before or after the first submission. 


4. Continue exegesis on passages. 


5. Complete the mid-point review before moving to Stages 5 and 6 of preparing 
an expository sermon. 
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Unit 4, Module 4 
The Big Idea: The Shapes Sermons Take 
(Stages 7 and 8) 


Goal 4: Analyze and develop the thought process of your idea to present to 
an audience. 


© AAD A wp 


Objectives 


Name the Three Developmental Questions. 

Demonstrate the skill to use the three developmental questions to explain, 
prove and apply an idea to your audience. 

Determine the homiletical idea. (If applicable, determine a preaching 
idea.) 

Determine the sermon’s purpose using the homiletical idea. 

Decide how to accomplish the purpose. 

Create an outline for your sermon that develops the thought of an 
idea for your audience. 

Develop and use transitional statements in the outline to give your 
sermon unity, order, and progress and to connect the points of your 
sermon. 


Module Overview, Unit 4, Module 4: Chapter 6, THE SHAPES SERMONS TAKE, 
introduces the participant to stages seven and eight in the development of expository 


messages: 


(7) Deciding how to accomplish the sermon’s purpose, and (8) Outlining 


the sermon. In addition, the communication skill of crafting and using transitional 
statements, previously introduced via video lecture, is covered in more detail. 


Instructional Objectives 


Learners will know/recognize/define/list: 


1. 
em 
a 


The major forms of sermons. 
The parts of an outline. 
The definition of transitional statements, or transitions. 


Learners will understand: 


1. 
2 
3, 
4 


3 


The correlation between the homiletical idea and the form of the sermon. 


. An idea explained is different from an idea proved. 


The outline helps them to structure and shape the sermon. 


. Transitions review, point forward, and connect all the major points to the 


exegetical idea. 
Transitions are planned in advance. 
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Instructional Objectives, Unit 4, Module 4 (cont’d) 


Learners will be able to: 
1. Evaluate the exegetical idea and use the best sermon form to accomplish the 
purpose of the sermons. 
2. Create an outline with transition that connects the major points to the central 
idea. 


Assessment Evidence 


Learners will show evidence they know/recognize/define/list: 


1. Why a sermon needs a homiletical idea. 
2. The power of having a purpose prepared for the sermon. 
3. How the purpose of a sermon impacts the conclusion for their sermon. 


Learners will demonstrate understanding by: 


1. Interpreting the exegetical idea and condense to a homiletical idea. 

2. Analyzing their audience and apply the exegetical idea to determine the 
sermon purpose. 

3. Asking questions about the purpose and how to apply it. 


Learners will: 
1. Determine and write the homiletical idea for their passage. Submit for 
grading. 
2. Determine and write their sermon’s purpose. Submit for grading. 


Learning Plan, Resources, Delivery Mode and Sakai Assignments 


Materials that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 
1. Video lectures. 


2. Video chats. 


Readings that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 
1. Sermon Purpose: 115-131 


2. Sermon Outline: 131-136 


Activities that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 
1. Take the quiz for Unit 4, Module4 on The Shapes Sermons Take. 


2. Complete stages 7 and 8 of the sermon process for their sermons. 

3. Submit the outline for their sermon. 

4. For the next web session be prepared to discuss plans for accomplishing the 
sermon. 

5. Continue exegesis of selected Scripture passages. 
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Unit 4, Module 4 is important because it is a turning point in sermon preparation 


since students begin formulating how they will present the sermon. Students should 


clearly determine the form they will use to deliver their sermons. If they are unable to 


do so, they may need to reassess the exegetical idea of the selected text. Instructors can 


assist by giving feedback on the sermon purpose and helping participants understand 


that the purpose of the exegetical idea is accomplished in the form in which the sermon 


‘is delivered. 


Students should access Unit 4, Module 4 in Sakai. Then work through the 


module and listen to video lectures. Complete all the assignments as outlined above. In 


particular, they should pay special attention to proper outline form and transitions. 


Unit 4, Module 5 
The Big Idea: Making Dry Bones Live 
(Stage 9) 


Goal 4: Analyze and develop the thought process of your idea to present to 
an audience, 


A 
B 
Cs 
D 
E 


Objectives 


Name the Three Developmental Questions. 
Demonstrate the skill to use the three developmental questions to explain, 
prove and apply an idea to your audience. 
Determine the homiletical idea. (If applicable, determine a preaching 
idea.) 
Determine the sermon’s purpose using the homiletical idea. 
Decide how to accomplish the purpose. 

1. Deductive development 

2. Inductive development 

3. Inductive-Deductive development 

4. Subject-Complement development 
Create an outline for your sermon that develops the thought of an idea for 
your audience. 
Develop and use transitional statements in the outline to give your 
sermon unity, order, and progress and to connect the points of your 
sermon. 
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H. Use supporting material in the outline to explain, prove and apply an 
idea to your audience. 

I. Develop an effective filing system for supporting materials. Collect a 
minimum of 75 illustrations. 


Module Overview, Unit 4, Module 5: Chapter Seven, Making Dry Bones Live, builds 
on Chapter Six in that the participant learns to flesh out the skeletal outline with more 
details and a variety of supporting materials. Stage Nine in the development of 
expository messages is: Filling in the Sermon Outline. 


Instructional Objectives 


Learners will know/recognize/define/list: 
1. The varieties of supporting material. 
2. The sub-categories of each variety of supporting material. 
3. The characteristics or uses of each variety or sub-category of material. 





Learners will understand: 
1. The impact of transitions for the sermon and how they integrate with the 
outline: 

a. The outline gives structure and shape to the sermon. 
b. Transitions connect all the major points. 
c. Transitions are planned during sermon preparation. 

2. The importance of supporting material. 

3. Supporting material must be appropriate and relevant for the exegetical. 


Learners will be able to: 
1. Evaluate and select relevant supporting material for their sermons. 
2. Develop transitional statements for their sermons. 
3. Begin and maintain a filing system of supporting materials for future use in 
ministry. 


Assessment Evidence 


Learners will show evidence they know/recognize/define/list: 


1. The different sermon forms and sub-varieties as well as how they are 
developed. In some instances some forms work best with a particular 
audience. Some forms are more common than others. 

2. The parts of an outline and identify the function of each part. 

3. What a transitional statement is and how it is applies in an outline. 


Learners will demonstrate understanding by: 


1, Identifying the various sermon forms in a matching quiz. 
2. Identifying the parts of an outline in a matching quiz. 
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Assessment Evidence (cont’d) 


Learners will: 
1. Complete Stage Nine for their sermons. 
2. Document their progress towards completing the Supporting Material Filing 
System assignment by submitting the assignment as outlined in Sakai by the 
due date. 


Learning Plan, Resources, Delivery Mode and Sakai Assignments 


Materials that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 
1. Video lectures. 


2. Video chats. 


Readings that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 
Robinson, 139-164 


Activities that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 
1. Complete reading in Biblical Preaching (p139-164) prior to online class 


meeting. 
2. Complete stage 9 of the 10-step process for the sermon. 
3. Resubmit sermon outline. In the outline, include the supporting material (or 
a brief reference) that either explains, proves, applies, or amplifies each 
major point in the sermon. Use the appropriate transitional statements as 
needed. 
Take the quiz for Unit 4, Module 5 on Supporting Material. 
BLOG up to seven (maximum) supporting items to share with everyone. 
These may, or may not, pertain to the sermon but a good future resource.. Be 
sure to indicate the source of the item. 
6. Submit at least 30 (minimum) illustrations/supporting items as an assignment 
in Sakai. Note: The students may include the seven they blogged. 
7. Complete the Sakai assignment to submit one sermon application. 
8. Continue study of passage for sermon. 
9. Video Chat with professor. 


A 


Instructors will do well to review the final sermon outlines submitted by 
students. This should be the full outline with the exegetical idea clearly stated beginning 
with the subject and complement. The sermon purpose, introduction, and conclusion 
should be apparent with clear transitions. The outline should be in true outline format, 


not with bullet points and incomplete sentences or phrases. 
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Unit 5, Module 1 
Getting Off To A Good Start - Introductions 
(Stage 10) 


Goal #5: Deliver a well-developed sermon idea to an audience. 
Objectives 


A. Review and describe the four distinct worlds of the expositor. 
B. Prepare the introduction to introduce the idea of the sermon or the 
first point. 


Module Overview, Unit 5, Module 1: Start With A Bang and Quit All Over focuses on 
the significance of introductions for a sermon (pp165-174). Chapter Eight covers stage 
ten in the development of expository sermons: Preparing the Introduction and 
Conclusion. 


Instructional Objectives 
Learners will know/recognize/define/list: 
1. The characteristics of effective sermon introductions. 
2. What the introduction does. 
3. List the shapes and forms of needs. 
4. Define fe/t needs. 


Learners will understand: 

1. The importance of felt needs and how raising them captures the audience’s 
attention. 

2. The application for the exegetical idea begins in the introduction when the 
speaker raises felt needs. Knowing the ‘four worlds’ will enable them to 
make this application. 

3. Once the main idea is stated, one of the developmental questions must be 
asked — in some form — to expand the idea. This maintains a sense of 
tension. 


Learners will be able to: 
1. Compose an effective introduction for a sermon or any other presentation. 
2. Critically analyze presentations for the introduction. 


Assessment Evidence 


Learners will show evidence they know/recognize/define/list: 


1. Listen to sermons and analyzing them for effective sermon introductions. 
(To be graded and returned to students.) 
2. Describe the felt needs the speaker raised as part of their sermon analysis. 
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Learners will demonstrate understanding by: 


1. Identifying the specific needs of their audience as evidenced in the purpose 
statement of the final manuscript and sermon. 

2. Accurately applying the sermon idea in their written introduction. 

3. Integrating the main idea throughout the sermon (depending on the sermon 
development) to maintain a sense of tension and anticipation. 


Leamers will: 
1. Complete Stage Ten for developing their specific expository sermon. 
2. Write out the introduction to their sermon as part of their sermon outline and 
manuscript. 


Learning Plan, Resources, Delivery Mode and Sakai Assignments (cont’d) 


Materials that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 
1. Video lectures. 


2. Video chats. 


Readings that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 
Robinson, 165-175. 


Activities that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 


1. Complete reading assignment prior to online class meeting. 

2. Prepare and submit the introduction for sermon in Assignments. Include this 
as part of the outline and the manuscript. 

3. Using the rubric, readings, and video segments, work on analyzing the 
Sermon Evaluation Assignment. 

4, Get feedback on their introductions from peers (optional). 

5. Complete Quiz by expiration date. 


During the video chat, instructions can have students present their introductions 
to the class as if they are delivering it to their audiences. Ask for peer feedback for each 
student. Then provide feedback relative to getting attention, raising felt needs, and if the 


introduction transitions to the main idea of the sermon or to the first point only. 
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Unit 5, Module 2 
All’s Well That Ends Well - Conclusions 
(Stage 10) 


Goal #5: Deliver a well-developed sermon idea to an audience. 
Objectives 


A. Review and describe the four distinct worlds of the expositor. 

B. Prepare the Introduction to introduce the idea of the sermon or the first 
point. 

C. Prepare the Conclusion to bring closure to the sermon. 


Module Overview, Unit 5, Module 2: Start With A Bang and Quit All Over focuses on 
the significance of conclusions for a sermon (pp175-182 and 229-245). This module 
continues with Stage Ten in the development of expository sermons: Preparing the 
Introduction and Conclusion. 


Instructional Objectives 


Learners will know/recognize/define/list: 


1. The purpose of a conclusion. 
2. The types of conclusions. 
3. Things not to do in a conclusion. 


Learners will understand: 
1. The importance of a conclusion. 
2. The need to bring the sermon to an end in a timely manner. 


Learners will be able to: 
1. Compose a timely and effective conclusion for a sermon or other 
presentation. 
2. Critically analyze presentations for the conclusion. 


Assessment Evidence 


Learners will show evidence they know/recognize/define/list: 


1. Listening to sermons and analyzing them for effective sermon conclusions. 
2. Describe the felt needs the speaker raised as part of their sermon analysis. 
Then resolve those issues in the conclusion. 
Learners will demonstrate understanding by: 
1. Applying the sermon idea in their conclusions. 
2. Discuss sermons they remember because of the poor conclusions and how 
they will avoid the same pitfalls. (Discuss during the next video chat.) 
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Learners will: 
1. Complete Stage Ten for developing their specific expository sermon. 
2. Write out the conclusion for their sermon and integrate it as part of their 
sermon outline and manuscript. 


Learning Plan, Resources, Delivery Mode and Sakai Assignments 


Materials that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 
1. Video lectures. 


2. Video chats. 


Readings that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 
Robinson, 175-182 and 229-245. 


Activities that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 
1. Complete reading assignment prior to online class meeting. 


2. Prepare the conclusion for their sermon. Include this as part of the outline 
and the manuscript. 

3. Get feedback on their conclusions from peers. 

4. Using the rubric, readings, and video segments, work on analyzing the 
sermons for the Sermon Evaluation assignment 


During the video chat, ask students to give the conclusions to their sermons. How 
do peers react to the conclusion? Does the conclusion reiterate the central idea of the 
sermon? Ifa song or illustration is used to conclude the sermon, is it relevant to the 


central idea? 


Unit 5, Module 3 
Words On Target 


Goal #5: Deliver a well-developed sermon idea to an audience. 


Objectives 


Review and describe the four distinct worlds of the expositor. 

Prepare the introduction to introduce the idea of the sermon or the first 
point. 

Prepare the conclusion to bring closure to the sermon. 

Utilize words that give life to the sermon and create images for the 
ears. 


SQ Wp 
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Module Overview, Unit 5, Module 3: Communicating concise, clear, simple, thoughts 
~ vividly and with personal style — is important. These ideas are discussed in Chapter 
Nine, The Dress of Thought. This module helps you to deliver “words on target.” 


Instructional Objectives 


Leamers will know/recognize/define/list: 


1, 
as 
2 


Define style. 

Define transitions. 

The characteristics of effective sermon style (clarity, direct and personal 
style, vividness). 

How to bring clarity to a sermon: 

Clear outline 

Short sentences 

Simple sentence structure 

Simple words 


ap o 


Learmers will understand: 


1. The purpose of transitions. 

2. Where major and minor transitions are used in the manuscript. 

3. Listeners are unable to follow an outline so they need the speaker to 
communicate in a manner they understand. 


Learners will be able to: 


1. Critically analyze the strengths and weaknesses of sermon delivery. 
2. Write a manuscript, crafted for their audiences, that is simple, clear, and vivid. 


Assessment Evidence 


Learners will show evidence they know/recognize/define/list: 


he 
2: 


Listening to sermons and analyzing them for clarity, simplicity, and style. 
Preparing a sermon manuscript that reflects their style. 


Learners will demonstrate understanding by: 


I. 


2. 


Employing transitions to create unity, order, and progress in their sermons. 
This ensures a simplicity and clear style. 
Analyzing sermons for movement, clarity, simplicity, and style. 


Learners will: 


Le 


Give feedback on peer sermons (day of sermons). 


2. Write a manuscript, using properly delineated transitions, that is simple and 


clear and crafted for their audiences. 
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Learning Plan, Resources, Delivery Mode and Sakai Assignments 


Materials that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 
1. Video lectures. 


2. Video chats. 


Readings that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 
Robinson, 183-199. 


Activities that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 


1. Complete reading assignment prior to online class meeting. 

2. Using the reading and video discussions, learners will write the manuscript 
for their upcoming sermon. It should be clear, vivid, and crafted for their 
specific audiences. 

3. Listen to a sermon Sunday. Make notes about the speakers’ style. Analyze 
what they do with: the language, the use of imagery, the grammar, and mood. 
Was it a simple, clear, and easy-to-understand message? Be prepared to 
discuss in class (without using names). 


Emphasize the importance of using words to create images for the eye and the ear. 
During the video chat, ask some students to describe an image, conversation, sermon, or 
incident they remember vividly. Why do they remember it? Have them practice 


describing it in dull terms and again in vivid language. 


Unit 5, Module 4 
Dynamics of Delivery 


Goal 5: Deliver a well-developed sermon idea to an audience. 
Objectives 


Review and describe the four distinct worlds of the expositor. 

Prepare the introduction to introduce the idea of the sermon or the first 
point. 

Prepare the conclusion to bring closure to the sermon. 

Utilize words that give life to the sermon and create images for the ears. 
Use delivery methods to capture the listeners’ attention from the 
beginning, keep their attention throughout the delivery process and 
effectively conclude the presentation. 


HOO wp 
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Module Overview, Unit 5, Module 4: The final chapter, How to Preach So People 
Will Listen, concentrates on every aspect of effective sermon delivery. Chapter Ten 
persuades the participants to evaluate every aspect of how they say what they have to 
say. 


Instructional Objectives 


Learners will know/recognize/define/list: 


1. Effective non-verbal factors of sermon delivery. 
2. Effective verbal factors for sermon delivery. 
3. Physical techniques to enhance their verbal delivery. 


Learners will understand: 
1. The impact and power of their voices. 
2. The importance of relaxing before speaking. 
3. Reading and practicing their sermons aloud several times helps to internalize 
the content and flow of their sermons. 


Learners will be able to: 
1. Evaluate sermons for effective delivery. 
2. Preach their sermons. 


Assessment Evidence 


Learners will show evidence they know/recognize/define/list: 


Deliver a sermon using effective verbal and non-verbal 
features of presentation. 


Learners will demonstrate understanding by: 


1. Strategically use their voices to create interest and emphasis during their 
sermons. 

2. Practicing voice relaxation exercises. 

3. Deliver their sermons without notes. 


Learners will: 
1. Give feedback on peer sermons. 
2. Self-access their recorded sermons. 
3. Using personal style, appropriate gestures and voice, participants will preach 
the sermons they crafted over the past several weeks. 


Learning Plan, Resources, Delivery Mode and Sakai Assignments 


Materials that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 
1. Video lectures. 


2. Video chats. 
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Readings that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 


Robinson, 201-224. 


Activities that enable learners to accomplish desired results: 


1. Complete reading assignment prior to online class meeting. 
Learners will practice by reading their manuscripts out loud several times in 
order to internalize the content. If possible, they should practice, without 
notes, in the setting where they would normally preach. 
3. Listen to the sermon at their church. Note the speakers’ delivery. Analyze 
how they used their voices. 
Deliver their sermons during the final meeting with the professor. 
Using the same criteria the professor used to grade their sermons students 
will complete a self-assessment of their recorded sermons by the expiration 
time in Sakai. 


ors 


Ask students to practice the exercises that Robinson demonstrates during the video 
chat. If they have already done the exercises, have they noticed a difference in using 


them? 
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APPENDIX 10 
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Questions 36-41 did not apply to the Boston campus. 
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APPENDIX 11 
RESPONSES TO OPEN QUESTIONS: CHARLOTTE AND BOSTON 


Question 36 

What feedback do you have about the course content, assignments, activities, or 
SAKAI? 

At the beginning of each class, I would recommend having a Sakai session to teach 
the students all they need to successfully use this tool. 













Was not a fan. Because of date changes and etc, the program was very confusing 
and seemingly jumbled. 

7 | Loved the class. The only thing that I think could be improved would be the clarity 
of the assignments in Sakai. The numbering of the goals, modules, etc. was 
confusing and took a while to get used to. 





















Some kind of real-time feedback/communication would be nice 
1 | Course content was good and Sakai is a good system. 


12 | At the beginning it was very difficult to turn in assignments on time because they 
were due at different days and times. All assignments should be due at the same 



















time each week. I would also like the same type of assignments each week. One 
week there was a quiz, the next week a blog, etc. I would rather have a quiz due 
every week at the same time. I thought the videos were KEY to learning the 
material. At timed I felt like there was added busy work to this course than other 
courses. 
13 | When someone is new to Sakai, he or she doesn't really even know the questions to 
ask. Consequently, watching a video may provide basic information but not the 
detailed information the student will need (but at that point doesn't know he/she needs 
it). For example, I watched the videos but had no clue, until later in the semester, that I 
could get feed back (and important resubmission information) by clicking on returned 
assignments. This was never mentioned in a video, and I didn't think to ask about it. 
Would it be possible to either have Sakai training in person as a group before the class 
starts and/or a detailed checklist that provides information such as checking 
assignments. Finally, would it be possible to streamline things so that only one link 
provides information on the assignments. As it stands now, we can access assignments 
through the calendar, the modules and the assignment links. Several times the 
information on these three links would differ, and this was VERY frustrating. Thanks 
for listening to my suggestions. 
Since it is a new program, the first of class may be based on instruction and hands 
on regarding navigation on this model 
Tell students in advance that this is much more than classroom and independent 
gnments. Tell them they will me chained to a machine like a dog on a leash. 
Too many assignments and strict due dates for preaching class that only meet once 
a month. 
All seemed fairly straightforward. The titling of the weekly assignments seemed a 
touch confusing. Could you just # them by week rather than Module 3/lesson 4? 
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Question 37 





Loved the class. The only thing that I think could be improved would be the clarity 
of the assignments in Sakai. The numbering of the goals, modules, etc. was 
confusing and took a while to get used to. 


| 8 | Maybe offer more opportunities to practice with connect pro prior to the class 
| 9 | The user interface should be a lot smoother 


The system is good and I like it. It is a little slow when you change your status 
(raise hand, agree etc.) and the clear it. There must be a separate button for the 
clearing and the different options for status must be seen as icons instead of being 
part of a menu that you must open. Also the chat is not very easy to manipulate 
because you have to scroll too much in order to choose an individual. I can only 
imagine what that means if there are more than 10 people in a class. 

The choppiness/delays in voice made it very difficult at times to communicate. The 
phone call made it a lot easier to communicate. | 


13 | It appears to be a wonderful tool and will be even more beneficial once the 
technical difficulties are worked out. 


From my end it seemed fine. There were tech glitches, audio delays, that made it a 
little frustrating, but the program itself seemed fine. 
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uestion 38 

What feedback do you have about other technical issues or the video chats 
with Dr. Robinson? 

Some weeks it was clear and audible others it was not. 


2) 


oe 


wr 
ae 


ell students up front what kind of class it is. The high consistency of assignments 
re more STRESSFUL than HELPFUL 


o 


~~] 


Definitely keep the phone line as an option. It also seems that when more than one 
person would get on, it became very choppy so that needs to worked out. 
The video was often choppy and the sound was often a problem 


THE problem is the connection. South Hamilton definitely needs a better Internet 
(or whatever else it may be required) in order to avoid the breaking up of the sound 
and video!!! For me using the phone is not an option. I think that in the "testing" 
session at the beginning of the course the students MUST be instructed better how 
to use the technology and what kind of location, lighting etc. is expected from 
them. In this class it was a little frustrating to hear children playing in the 
background, classmates sitting in a bed, and shadows on the video! 
13 | Thanks for doing whatever is needed to correct the audio situation. The phone is a 
good back-up but is tough as a first/only option as it was a few times this semester. 
Also, could the media services team provide a checklist regarding all that needs to 
be done to prepare for the on-line chats (for example...how to select your 
microphone on your computer and other tips for using the webcam and headset). 
Out of the videos, there were only 2 that could not opened. Not sure if it is because 











of unavailability or technical problem. Also the first day of class, allow students to 
know what needed to be download at that point in order to see video 
Did not participate 
}17 [None C—“—sSC‘CAY 
led ley ceeacnpienere gen apie perigee 
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Question 39 


What suggestions do you have to help in the development of additional hybrid 
online and in class), and online courses? 


It needs to be clearly communicated how the fact that it is a hybrid with likely glitch¢ 
and 

difficulties will be factored into the final grade you receive. Everyone (except the T/ 
who 

grades many of the assignments) keeps saying “its a hybrid. I'm sure they will be 
gracious with the grading." It's past the midway point and I am wondering if the 
confusion caused by the cumulative effect of Sakai and an inexperienced TA is 

Zoing to result in a grade below a B in this class. 

ay The only difficulty I have was not knowing that I was going to be in a hybrid class 


3 


















before I signed up ; 

5 
Tell students up front what kind of class it is. The high consistency of assignments 
are more STRESSFUL than HELPFUL. 


Personally, I enjoyed them and once the technical issues are solved, I think this is a 





reat option. 


8 | Make sure you have sufficient bandwidth to accommodate the video feed. 


11 | [think it would be much easier of the formulations "module", "unit" etc. are 
simplified to "session 1,2,3" that would correspond to the actual meetings. That 
would eliminate some of the potential confusion. I definitely think that since Sakai 
cannot support overly large videos, it would be extremely helpful to have DVDs 
with the whole video of the lectures. This way we won't miss part of the lecturing 
itself. In addition, I would like to see the DVD with the sample sermons for 
evaluations as a DVD that actually contains the videos so I can keep them for 
further reference and play them in a regular DVD player. 

Videos of lectures are key. The in class meetings on campus helped to bring the 

class together and enhanced the instruction. Blogs and wiki's are unnecessary. 

Thorough, guided training in Sakai before class begins so that navigating through 

Sakai doesn't consume additional time and cause increased stress. 

Overall the online class in good although it requires discipline when students taken 

many classes, but it is a work in : 

16 | This is fine if you know what you CLEARLY have the time to meet the demands 

of the SAKAI schedule. But, if you have a full course load, a day job, a church, a 

family, SAKAI does not care if your deacon died...and you need to be with the 

family...when the 24 hour window opens and closes...it just closes... If you go to 
work at Sam, get off at 6...start a evening class at 6:30, get out at 10:00 drive home 
and get there at 11:00...you have 45 minutes before the window closes to do your 
online assignment...SAKAI doesn't care. BE more flexible with assignments. All 

assignments should be open for more than a day. ANYTHING can happen in 24 

hours. _ 

Clearer communication upfront for hybrids that the online chats are just that, and 

___| the "lecture" time will come from the Sakai assignments. 
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Question 41 
What feedback do you have about the effectiveness of the Forum, Wiki, and 
Blog to reinforce what you learned? 


It just seemed the Forum, Wiki and Blog was too confusing. There was not one 
place where everything seemed to be spelled out and it was very easy to overlook 
an assignment or task. I would not reduce the required work, but I would say 
SIMPLIFY. 


These tools need to better integrated into the course such that they are more useful 
for learning the material 
I think that the group activities were not beneficial and I was glad that they were 
only at the beginning of the course. I would definitely exclude the BLOG, 
FORUM, and WIKI for this class. = 
Group work in the wiki was simply busy work. It did not help me much. Forum 
was generally more useful, but the blog was a waste of time. I'm just not a blog 
person. 
Forum, Wiki and blog are good environments to reflect on learning, but for people 
to put their best effort into it, perhaps these need to be used more sporadically. At 
the first part of the semester, we had either Wiki, a forum or a blog almost every 
week, and sometimes it's tempting to put anything down just to get it done. 
since the beginning I had so much trouble logging in it, for that I was behind and 
was glad when professor dropped some assignment. All these steps need to work 
out fully the first day of class so students do not have to keep emailing teacher to 
diagnose or solve existing problem; although the teacher does not mind of that. 
I do not like any of these media...they did not add to my learning experience...I 
actually dreaded them. This is NOT my preferred style of education...however, it 
was ok after the shock that I was in an online class...something I swore I would 
NEVER do again after trying to take Church History through Semlink. I think that 
overall SAKAI is an excellent training tool and if I had been mentally prepared for 
it, I could have done better with it. I was a deer in the headlights, had a horrible 
semester with health and other issues and SAKAI looked like it was going to be the 
bane of my existence...in fact I gave up after the first class and just figured I was 
going to get a very poor grade...because there was no physical way to meet the 

| demands of the workload. With the modifications that were made to the schedule, I 
was able to cope with and maybe even do well with SAKAI and finally not feel 
defeated before I even started. SAKAI reinforced everything I learned and I only 
wished I realized that before then end of October. I think it is a valuable tool for the 
ministry and this is a valuable class... VERY valuable. I thank God for the privilege 
of taking this class and for a great teacher who was patient but persistent...even 
with many hardened hearts. Please keep working with this to help get this expertise 
spread as widely as possible. 
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Question 41 (cont’d) 
zz What feedback do you have about the effectiveness of the Forum, Wiki, and 
Blog to reinforce what you learned? 

17 | Not as effective for a course that meets once a month. All students should upload 
their profile picture to make it more personal. Think "Facebook". 
18 | Seemed out of step w/ the class. When we tried to use them early in the semester, 
there was not enough time between when they were due and when you could 
respond to them. Wiki seemed odd as a group exercise that didn't work. Easier to 
just do it yourself and talk about it in class. They might work better in a PR602 
class b/c there will be a baseline of proficiency so student interaction won't be so 
much blind-leading-the-blind. 
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APPENDIX 12 


PERMISSION FROM DUBUQUE 


From: DEDirector <DEDirector@dbq.edu> 

Date: February 3, 2011 12:21:25 PM EST 

To: “Octavia A. Baker" <obaker@gordonconwell.edu> 

Subject: RE: A Question about Your Online Master of Divinity Program 


You are welcome, Octavia - | would be glad to see a copy of your thesis, if you are 
comfortable sharing it with me. We're always looking for ways to learn more about best 
practices in distance theological education. And yes, you may use the information | 
sent in your work with or without attribution. 


We've been very satisfied - surprised, even - at the sense of community in our online 
programs. This is something that UDTS is recognized for in our residential programs, 
so it is only natural for us to bring that connectedness into our online classes. God has 
been so good to answer our prayers for this. 


Blessings, 
Mindi 


Melinda Thompson, Ph.D. 

Director of Distance Education 

Univ. of Dubuque Theological Seminary 
2000 University Avenue 

Dubuque, !A 52001 

(563) 589-3166 

DEDirector@dbq.edu 


"Octavia A. Baker" <obaker@gordonconwell.edu> 2/2/2011 12:35 PM >>> 

Hello Mindi, 

Thanks for responding to my email. This is information I'd like to summarize specifically 
for homiletics courses. Is it OK if | comment in my thesis without using your name or the 
school's name? 


Also, how do students fee! about a sense of community? Do they feel the 2 weeks 
create the community for them? How do they feel about the forums, wikis, and chat 
rooms? There were mixed feelings about these tools on 2 of our campuses. 


Thanks again. 
Octavia 
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APPENDIX 13 


PERMISSION FROM GEORGE FOX 


From: "OctaviaA.Baker"<obaker@gordonconwell.edu> Subject: 
FW:ANotefromGordon-ConwellTheologicalSeminary 

Date: April 26, 2011 7:32:58 PM EDT To: "Octavia A. Baker" 
<obaker@gordonconwell.edu> 

1 Attachment, 0.4 KB 


From: MaryKate Morse [mailto:mmorse@georgefox.edu] Sent: Tuesday, April 
26, 2011 7:24 PM To: Octavia A. Baker Subject: Re: FW: A Note from Gordon- 
Conwell Theological Seminary 

yes, of course, MK 


On Tue, Apr 26, 2011 at 1:33 PM, Octavia A. Baker <obaker@gordonconwell.edu> 
wrote: Hi Mary, Hope you are well. We spoke earlier this year about your hybrid 
preaching course. As I’m finalizing revisions, just need to verify if it is OK to use 
information we discussed and ID George Fox? Octavia Baker 
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